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THE INCIDENCE OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


Wiru a few exceptions, all local taxation is confined to levying rates 
on land, houses, and business premises. The exceptions to which I 
refer are certain tolls and dues, and in a few instances some commodity, 
such as coal, is subjected to a special local tax. It often happens, 
however, that the toll or due is simply the price charged for a 
distinct service rendered, and therefore can hardly be regarded as 
taxation. Thus a market toll is paid for the accommodation which 
a market provides; a harbour due is in a similar way paid for the 
accommodation obtained by shipping. These tolls and dues, when 
so adjusted as to return not more than a fair compensation for the 
outlay incurred in the erection of the market or in the construction 
of the harbour may be properly looked upon as rent paid to a cor- 
porate proprietor. In such a case it would be as unfair to consider 
these charges to be taxes, as it would be to consider as taxation the 
price paid for a telegram or for the postage of a letter. With the 
exception of a duty vied on coal in the metropolis, in Brighton, 
and a few other towns, there is scarcely any instance of commodities 
being subjected to local taxation. The only other source of income 
besides rates from which local revenue is derived consists of a 
certain amount of corporate property. It is extremely difficult to 
ascertain the exact amount of this property, and many questions 
connected with its management and its appropriation require very 
careful investigation. Thus referring to the local expenditure of 
London, it will be seen that in the year 1868, an item is put down 
of £580,000 as rents and sales of property. It is certainly some- 
what remarkable, that the money derived from the rent of property 
and the sale of property should be thus lumped together in one sum. 
Few questions bearing upon the future financial position of London 
can possess greater practical interest than to determine at what rate 


its corporate property is being sold and devoted to ordinary income. 
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Unless some reasons can be alleged which do not readily suggest 
themselves, it seems very difficult to justify these sales of property, 
when it is remembered how rapidly property is advancing in value 
in London, and how probable it is that there may be a depreciation 
in the value of money. 

Not only has it been shown that local taxation consists almost 
entirely of rates levied upon real property, but it is essential to 
remember that under the present system these rates can only be 
resorted to if it is necessary to obtain an increase of revenue from 
local taxation. Thus, as the expenditure of London increases, the 
local authorities have the power to provide for it by increasing the 
rates; they could not, however, without a special act of Parliament, 
increase the duty on coal or impose any fresh taxation on commo- 
dities. This at once suggests a fundamental and most important 
distinction between imperial and local finance. If the national 
expenditure increases, the additional revenue which may be required 
can be obtained in many different ways. Any existing taxes or 
duties can be increased, or new: taxes can be imposed. But the 
additional revenue required to meet an augmentation in local 
expenditure is obtained by the imposition of higher rates upon 
lands, houses, and buildings. 

The remark has been often made that each tax has its own 
peculiar inequality, and with it there is sure to be associated some 
special disadvantage or injustice. Thus it is impossible to prevent 
a great deal of fraud in connection with the income tax. Many 
incomes, of which the exact amount cannot be ascertained, often 
pay much less than they ought, and consequently an additional 
burden is thrown upon incomes which can be accurately known, such 
as those derived from the funds and from salaries. It is probable 
that if no deception were practised in connection with the income- 
tax, a tax of 5d. in the pound would producg as much as would 
be yielded by a tax of 6d. in the pound. The chief inequality be- 
longing to taxes on commodities is to be attribyted to a very dif- 
ferent cause. This will at once be seen when it is remembered, that 
such a duty as that on tea cannot be made ad valorem. Consequently 
the cheaper qualities of tea have to bear three or four times as heavy 
a tax as is imposed upon the expensive teas consumed by the rich. 
It is therefore evident, that, if either the income-tax or the tea duty 
be alone increased when additional revenue is needed, those will 
be placed in an exceptionally unfair and unfavourable position who 
are most affected by the particular inequality which, as we have 
shown, belongs to each of these methods of obtaining revenue. 
When the incidence of local .rates is investigated, it will be 
readily perceived that what has been said in reference to some 
special inequality clinging to each tax is certainly true with regard 
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to local taxation. From facts to be presently adduced, it will, I 
think, be shown, that local rates fall with greatest severity upon the 
occupiers of houses. Hence as all increase of local expenditure has 
to be provided out of rates, each addition to local expenditure must 
necessarily accumulate inequality upon the occupiers of houses. No 
redress can be given to them, as may be the case with imperial 
taxation, by occasionally shifting the main pressure of the extra 
burden to some other class. 

Before proceeding to trace the incidence of local taxation, it is 
important to show in what proportion the aggregate amount raised 
by rates is contributed by different classes and different kinds of 
property. An impression no doubt very generally prevails that by 
far the largest portion of the amount raised by local taxation is 
taken from the land. The following facts will, however, clearly 
prove that by far the largest portion of theamount now raised by local 
taxation is levied not from the owners or cultivators of land, but 
from the occupiers of houses. It will, moreover, be shown that the great 
increase in local expenditure which has taken place for some years 
past has caused an addition to the burdens on land, which can be 
regarded as of only trifling importance when compared with the 
augmentation in rates paid by the occupiers of houses. The striking 
figures which are about to be quoted are contained in Mr. R. H. I. 
Palgrave’s useful work on “Local Taxation.” In 1814, of the 
whole amount of property assessed to rates, 69°28 per cent. con- 
sisted of land, 27:84 per cent. of houses, and 2°88 per cent. of other 
property. It is impossible to obtain accurate returns for the period 
between 1814 and 1842, but in 1843 and 1868 the above percentages 
respectively were— 

1843. 1868. 
Land : . : 49°10 33°20 
Houses 9 .- . 41°44 47.27 
Railways . ‘ ‘ 2.82 11°11 
Other property ‘ 6°64 8:42 


These figures prove with striking distinctness that land, in com- 
parison with other kinds of real property, is contributing a con- 
tinually diminishing amount to loca] taxation. Such a conclusion, 
though at variance with what is currently believed on the subject, 
admits of a very obvious explanation. Although there has been a 
constant increase in the value of land, yet, in consequence of its 
quantity being limited, the addition made to its aggregate value is 
small when compared with the increase in the value of houses and 
buildings, the number of which can be indefinitely multiplied. 
Accordingly, it is found that, estimating the value of land by the 
amount at which it is assessed, the increase in its value between 
1814 and 1843 was 14 per cent., between 1814 and 1868.it was .28 
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per cent. Houses increased in value during the same period no less 
than 138 per cent. and 356 per cent. ; and the increase in the value 
of other kinds of property was respectively 428 and 1,727 per cent. 

Mr. Purdy, who for many years has been officially connected with 
the Poor Law Board, and who has gained a high reputation as a 
statistician, has stated, after a very careful investigation, that, in con- 
sequence of the great increase in the aggregate amount at which 
houses and other kinds of property are assessed, “in 1864-65, as 
against 1851-52, 10°3 per cent. has passed from the land, and gone 
upon other assessable property.” It therefore appears that a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of local expenditure has to be borne 
by the occupiers of houses, and not by the owners of land. 

It will be necessary to bear this conclusion very carefully in mind 
when inquiring whether the demands of those can be justly con- 
ceded who assert that the land is unfairly burdened with local 
taxation, and that relief ought to be given out of the consolidated 
fund to the owners of land. When it is so frequently stated that 
the owners and cultivators of land are subjected to peculiar hardship 
from the present system of local taxation, it is apparently forgotten 
that rates are much smaller in amount in the rural than in the urban 
districts. The statistics of local taxation at once show that, almost 
without exception, rates are very much less in purely country dis- 
tricts than they are in those unions in which important towns are 
situated. The following may be cited as typical examples :—The 
average rates for Wiltshire are 3s. 104d.; in Salisbury, 7s. 10d. ; 
Cheshire, 2s. 93d.; Chester, 5s. 23d.; Devon, 3s. 23d.; Plymouth, 
6s. 10d. ; Norfolk, 3s. 1d.; Norwich, 7s. 1d. ; King’s Lynn, 7s. 244d. ; 
Leicestershire, 2s. 73d. ; and Leicester, 4s. 42d. Such facts as these will 
serve to add one more argument to the many that can be advanced in 
support of the conclusion, that the burdens of local taxation press 
with greater severity upon the occupiers of lsouses and business 
premises than upon the landed interest. Itis now, however, necessary 
for us to proceed to consider by whom the rates which are levied 
upon various kinds of property are really paid. 

It seems to be a fundamental principle of our system of rating 
that rates are to be levied from the occupiers and not from the 
owners of property. Thus in the case of cultivated land, rates are 
paid by the tenant-farmer and not by the landowner. In the case 
of houses and business premises, rates are levied from the occupier, 
and not from the owner either of the building or of the ground on 
which it stands. It cannot, however, be too carefully borne in mind 
that, although rates are thus always paid by the occupier, yet there 
is a fundamental distinction between the incidence of rates when 
imposed upon land, and when imposed upon houses and buildings. 
It will not be difficult to show that rates, though levied from the 
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occupier of land, are really paid by the landowner, whereas the 
occupier of a house or building is not, to the same extent, able to 
shift the burden from himself to the owner. As the distinction just 
pointed out is of the utmost importance, it will be desirable to 
explain it with as much care as possible. Let us therefore, in the 
first instance, inquire upon whom the burden of rates really falls 
in the case of cultivated land. Probably the best way to consider 
the subject will be by the following example. Let it be assumed 
that a tenant-farmer pays a rent of £1,000 a year, and that in addi- 
tion to this rent he also has to pay rates to the amount of £200 a 
year. Suppose an act were passed to abolish all rates by trans- 
ferring all local charges to the consolidated fund. If the farmer 
were a yearly tenant, the landowner would naturally say to him, 
“You are now released from all rates, and the £200 a year which 
you are thus saved you can afford to pay me as additional rent.” 
If the tenant objected to pay this additional rent, the landowner 
would have no difficulty in obtaining it from some one else. No- 
thing would have occurred to affect either the price of agricultural 
produce or the cost of cultivating land, and the farm let at £1,200 
a year would be just as cheap, or would yield just as large a 
profit, as when the tenant had to pay £1,000 a year as rent, and 
£200 a year in rates. If the farmer, instead of being a yearly 
tenant, held the land upon lease, it is evident that although the 
landowner would not be able so immediately to appropriate to him- 
self the saving resulting from the land being relieved from rates, 
yet he would be able to do so at the expiration of the lease. It 
is therefore evident that if rates were altogether remitted, the 
advantage would be sooner or later appropriated not by the cultivator 
but by the owner of land. From similar reasoning it can at once 
be shown that if rates are reduced, the rent of land will be ulti- 
mately increased by an amount exactly equivalent to the reduction 
in rates. If, however, there is a lease the rent cannot be raised until 
the expiration of the lease, and consequently, during this time, the 
tenant is able to appropriate to himself the advantage resulting from 
the reduction. Tenant-farmers, therefore, are entirely misled, if 
they suppose that they are interested in the amount of rates which 
is paid to the same extent as the landowners. If rents were regulated 
entirely by competition, and not at all by custom, an increase in rates 
would be no loss, and a reduction of rates would be no gain, to those 
farmers who are yearly tenants. In the case of farms held on lease, 
the extra burden resulting from an increase of rates would have to 
be borne by the farmer, and the saving resulting from the reduction 
of rates would also be appropriated by him during the period his 
lease may have to run. In order still more clearly to show that 
rates are really paid not by the occupier of the land but by its owner, 
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it will perhaps be desirable to consider the question from a somewhat 
different point of view. It is a well-known principle of economic 
science that at any particular time there is a certain rate of profit 
appropriate to industry. This is termed the natural rate of profit, 
and it may be regarded as indicating a position of stable equilibrium. 
If the profits exceed this rate, then the industry becomes exception- 
ally remunerative. There arises an active competition to participate 
in these extra profits, and profits are reduced by the force of competi- 
tion. In a similar way capital will not continue to be embarked in 
an industry which is exceptionally unremunerative, and thus a force 
is brought into operation to raise profits if they are reduced below 
their natural rate. Assuming that farmers could appropriate to them- 
selves the benefit resulting from a decrease of rates, farming would 
become an exceptionally profitable industry. Farms would be soactively 
competed for that the rise which would take place in rents would at 
length be equivalent to what had been saved in rates, and consequently 
the farmer would ultimately be no better off than he was before. 
When it was proposed to abolish the Corn Laws the farmers were 
the staunchest advocates of protection. They were deluded into the 
belief that they, as a class, were specially interested in the mainten- 
ance of high prices. They seemed incapable of recognising the 
very obvious fact that their rents were adjusted according to the 
price of agricultural produce. High prices simply meant high rents. 
Untaught by experience, they are apparently about to commit the 
same error, for they seem to think that if rates are reduced they will 
be able to appropriate the advantage to themselves. As, however, 
sufficient has probably been said to establish the proposition that a 
rate is a charge upon land, and is not a tax on the cultivator, we will 
now proceed to consider who really pays the rates which are levied 
upon houses and business premises. 

It is evident that in the ‘case of a house there are three distinct 
persons to be considered. In the first place there is the owner of 
ground on which the house stands; secondly, there is the owner of . 
the house itself; thirdly, there is the occupier or tenant of the 
house. It may in the first instance be assumed that the occupier 
has not a lease, but is simply a yearly tenant. It generally happens 
that the aggregate rent which is paid by the occupier consists of two 
portions. He pays a ground-rent to the owner of the land, and he 
pays a rent to the ownerof the house. The amount of the latter sum 
must be sufficient to give a proper remuneration, or, in other words, 
to yield a fair profit for the outlay incurred in building the house. 
This being the case, it is obvious that the amount of rent thus paid 
cannot be affected by the amount of rates levied upon the house. 
Capital would not be invested in building unless. the return was 
sufficient to yield the ordinary rate of interest. It therefore follows 
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that rates must be borne either by the occupier of a house or by the 
owner of the land upon which it is built. In order to ascertain 
whether the burden of rates really falls upon the owner of the 
ground or upon the occupier, let us suppose that house property is 
relieved from the payment of rates. We have then to determine 
whether the saving which would result would be appropriated by the 
owners of ground-rents or by the occupiers of houses. In deciding 
this question it must be borne in mind that the area of land on 
which houses can be built is not limited in quantity. If, for instance, 
it is assumed that there is a house, the rent of which is £60, the 
ground-rent £10, and the rates £20, we have to consider whether 
the £20 saved by the remission of rates could or could not be appro- 
priated by the owner of the ground-rent. If it were possible for 
him to appropriate this amount to himself, it is at once obvious that 
his ground-rent would be advanced from £10 to £30. We now, 
however, have to inquire what is the determining cause which fixed 
the ground-rent at £10 previous to the remission of rates. It is 
manifest that to this question there can only be one answer. The 
ground-rent is simply the price paid for the use of a plot of ground, 
and this price is regulated by demand and supply. The mere remis- 
sion of rates can exercise no direct influence either upon the demand 
for, or upon the supply of, building ground, and consequently no 
change can take place in its price. It therefore follows that ground- 
rents will remain the same as they were before, and the saving 
resulting from the remission of rates cannot be appropriated 
by the owner of the ground-rent, but will represent so much 
gained by the occupier of the house. It will be observed that in 
establishing this proposition it has been stated that the remission of 
rates can exert no direct influence upon the price of building ground. 
The expression “ direct influence” has been employed because it 
may no doubt happen that a slight indirect effect may be exerted 
upon the price of building ground by the remission of rates. The 
gain which will accrue to house occupiers from such a remission will 
enable them of course, if they please, to live in a somewhat better 
house. Thus a man who saves £20 a year from having to pay no 
rates may be induced to take a better house. Again, it no doubt 
happens that a man often delays commencing housekeeping until 
he thinks he is in a position to afford taking a house suitable to his 
position. The remission of rates, by lessening the cost of house- 
keeping, would increase the demand for houses. It therefore follows 
that the remission of rates, by inducing some people to live in better 
houses, and by inducing others to commence housekeeping, would 
exercise some influence in the demand for building ground. The 
price of this building ground would somewhat advance, and a small 
portion of the benefit resulting either from a remission or reduction 
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of rates would fall to the share of the owners of ground-rents and of 
building ground. Making, however, full allowance for this, we still 
arrive at the conclusion that by far the greater part of the advantage 
would, in ordinary cases, be undoubtedly appropriated by occupiers. 

I say in ordinary cases, because it is necessary to point out that 
in certain exceptional instances the reverse of what has just 
been stated takes place, and the greater proportion of the rates 
is paid, not by the occupier of the house, but by the owner of the 
ground. The reader will probably perceive that throughout the 
above investigation it has been assumed that the area of building 
ground is not limited in quantity. It is, however, obvious that this 
assumption is only true in certain cases and with certain qualifica- 
tions. It is, for instance, perfectly well known that some houses 
possess a monopoly of advantage so far as situation is concerned. 
Sometimes the advantage consists in beauty of prospect. A small 
area of ground may command a beautiful view, and there is no 
power whatever of increasing the number of houses built upon it. 
In other cases the advantage arises from convenience of situation 
for business purposes. Customers, for instance, are more likely to 
be attracted to those shops which happen to be situated in the 
leading thoroughfares of our large towns. The competition for 
business premises possessing these exceptional advantages of situa- 
tion is so great that the rent is only in a slight degree determined 
by the value of the building itself. Thus business premises at 
Charing Cross or in Lombard Street which may only cost £10,000 
to erect may not improbably let for £3,000 a year. <A profit of ten 
per cent. may be regarded as more than an ample return upon 
money invested in building. Consequently, in such a case as that 
just described, where the annual rent is £3,000, certainly not more 
than £1,000 of this amount can fairly be regarded as the rent of 
the building ; the remaining £2,000 is the annual price or rent paid 
for the use of the ground on which the building stands. Assuming 
that the rates on this building are 5s. in the pound, or, in other 
words, £750 a year, we have to determine whether these rates are 
borne by the owner of the building or by the occupier. In order as 
far as possible to simplify the investigation, we will in the first 
instance suppose that the owner of the ground is also the owner 
of the building, and it will then be only necessary to determine 
whether, if rates were altogether remitted, the gain would be secured 
by the owner of the building or by its occupier. It is at once 
obvious that the rent which the occupier pays is not regulated 
by the cost of erecting the building. The cause which here deter- 
‘mines value or rent is not, as in ordinary cases, cost of produc- 
tion, but the demand which exists at any particular time for 
an article the supply of which cannot be increased beyond definitely 
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assigned limits. The rent of an ordinary house is ultimately 
determined by the cost of production,. just in the same way as the 
price of ordinary commodities is regulated by the outlay involved 
in producing them. If, however, there is some article, the supply 
of which cannot be increased, such, for instance, as a vase designed 
by a distinguished artist no longer living, it is evident that its 
price is not influenced by the original cost of producing it, but is 
solely controlled by the demand of those who may wish to purchase 
the vase. The demand which may be regarded as proving effectual 
in this case, or in other words, the demand which ultimately fixes the 
price is to be measured by the amount offered for the vase by the 
purchaser willing to pay for it the highest price. If we inquire why 
there is this demand for the vase, or why a person is willing to pay 
this highest price, we can only say that the desire may be prompted 
by pleasure, or by a prospect of ultimate profit. Analogous con- 
siderations will show that the price or rent paid for a house possessing 
exceptional advantages of situation is only in a small degree in- 
fluenced by the cost of building the house, but is determined by the 
highest price which any one is willing to pay who wishes to occupy 
the house, either for purposes of pleasure, or in order to secure the 
extra trade profits which will result from the occupation of premises 
in a peculiarly favourable situation. It is evident that this demand, 
whether prompted by pleasure or by an anticipation of gain, is not in- 
fluenced by the amount of rates which may be levied on the premises. 
Thus, assume that there are two sets of business premises, one in the 
Euston-road, and the other at Charing Cross, which, so far as regards 
the size and general character of the buildings, are identically the 
same, it is by no means unreasonable to suppose that if the pre- 
mises in the Euston Road let for £500 a year, those at Charing 
Cross would let for £2,000. If these should be the two rents 
respectively paid, the difference, £1,500 a year, would represent the 
pecuniary value possessed by premises of this character when situated 
at Charing Cross, compared with the Euston Road. In saying that 
the rents are £2,000 and £500 respectively, it is assumed that these 
rents include the amount paid in rates. Suppose that there is a 
uniform consolidated rate in the metropolis of 5s. in the pound; the 
aggregate rent of £2,000 which is paid for the building at Charing 
Cross, will consist of £1,600 paid as rent to the landlord, and £400 
paid as rates. The £500 of rent for the building in Euston Road 
is composed of rent to landlord, £400, andrates, £100. Let us now 
inquire what would take place if rates were altogether remitted. 
What is true in the case of the entire remission of rates would, pro 
tanto, hold good in the case of reduction of rates. As the two buildings 
which we are now considering are in every respect of the same size 
and character, it is manifest that the cost of erecting each must have 
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been the same. Let it be assumed that this cost was £4,000, upon 
which there is a return of 8 per cent. The Euston Road premises 
which let for £400 a year may consequently be regarded as yielding 
an ordinary rent of £320 a year and a ground rent of £80. The pre- 
mises at Charing Cross, in consequence of their erection costing the 
same as those in the Euston Road, yield the same ordinary rent, 
viz. £320, and the ground rent will consequently be £1,280. The 
remission of rates would not in any way affect the pecuniary value for 
business purposes possessed by the house at Charing Cross. The 
demand for this house would be the same as it was before the rates 
were remitted, consequently its owner would be able to secure the 
same rent for it, viz. £2,000. This rent of £2,000 previously con- 
sisted of threé distinct elements ; viz. £400 rates, £1,280 ground rent, 
and £320 ordinary rent, or in other words, the return for the money 
spent in building the house. The amount of this return is solely regu- 
lated by the ordinary rate of profit upon money invested in build- 
ing, and is not, therefore, in any way affected by the remission of 
rates. Hence, when no rates are paid, the aggregate rent is still 
£2,000 a year, and as the ordinary rent still remains at £320 a year, 
it therefore follows that the ground rent will be increased by £400, 
viz. from £1,280 to £1,680. From these considerations it appears 
to be proved that in the case of buildings possessing exceptional 
advantages of situation, rates are not a charge on the owner of the 
house, but upon the owner of the ground, because it has just been 
shown that if rates were remitted, the saving resulting would simply 
represent so much added to the ground rent. When business pre- 

ises do not possess any exceptional advantages of situation, it is 
evident, from considerations similar to those adduced in the case of 
erdinary dwelling-houses, that rates are a charge upon the occupier. 

It still, however, remains for us to determine whether the 
tradesman who pays rates upon his shop, or the merchant and 
manufacturer, who pay rates upon a warehouse or manufactory, is 
able to shift the burden of these rates upon the purchasers and the 
consumers of commodities. Putting this question in another form 
we have to ascertain whether rates are to be regarded as a deduction 
from trade profits, or whether they are a tax imposed upon the 
consumers of merchandise. It will be easy to show that the answer 
which must be given to this inquiry will be different under different 
circumstances. 

In the first place let it be assumed that the rates imposed in 
different localities are the same, and that the home trader has to 
encounter no foreign competition. Under such cireumstances there 
can be little doubt that rates would be really paid by the consumer 
and not by the trader. If this were not so, any increase in rates 
would represent so much taken away from the profits of trade. But 
if trade profits were thus diminished, they would sink below their 
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natural level, and the force of competition would at once be brought 
into operation to restore them to their former position; for it is 
obvious that capital would not continue to be invested in business 
if it could be more advantageously employed in other undertakings. 
We have next to inquire what would take place when rates are higher 
in some localities than in others. Those who carry on business 
in localities where rates are exceptionally high would be unable 
to shift the burden of the extra rates upon the consumer, because 
the competition of those localities where rates are comparatively low, 
would prevent the price of the commodity being raised sufficiently 
to compensate those traders upon whom the exceptienally high rates 
are imposed. It is therefore evident that the trade of a district 
may be seriously imperilled if it has to bear rates much in excess 
of those which are levied in other localities. A merchant or manu- 
facturer may be unable to continue his business, or may be induced 
to withdraw his capital to other localities if he has to bear the 
burden cast upon him by excessive rates. It has been very 
frequently said that the trades-unions are mainly responsible for the 
decline of the shipbuilding trade on the Thames. It is, however, 
probable that this decline ought, in a far greater degree, to be 
attributed to the excessive rates which for some time prevailed in 
the East-end of London. Summarising the conclusions at which we 
have just arrived, it may be generally stated that rates, so far as they 
represent a uniform charge upon business premises, are a tax im- 
posed upon consumers. In those cases where rates are exceptionally 
high, the excess above the ordinary amount constitutes a special tax 
imposed upon the traders of the locality. 

In order to complete the investigation, we have next to inquire 
whether the conclusions at which we have just arrived have in any way 
to be modified, when the competition of foreign traders is taken into 
account. It has been shown that, as rates are ordinarily a charge 
upon the consumer, an increase of rates will raise the price of com- 
modities. Such a rise in price, however, will at once stimulate 
foreign competition. The foreign producer, anxious to avail himself 
of these high prices, will send us a greater quantity of goods. This 
augmentation in the foreign supply must exert an influence in 
reducing prices. It will consequently follow that the home trader, 
when rates increase, will only be able partly to recoup himself by a 
rise in prices. The burden in this case will have to be shared 
between the trader‘and the consumer. The more rates are increased, 
the greater will be the advantage given to our foreign competitors. 
It may quite possibly happen that a constant increase in rates, such as 
has taken place for some years past, may ultimately jeopardise the 
very existence of many branches of industry, in which there is ‘a 
close competition between the home and the foreign producer. 

It may, in conclusion, be desirable to trace the incidence of rates 
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when imposed upon such undertakings as railways and gas and 
waterworks. Nothing can be more anomalous and confused than 
the methods adopted for levying rates upon these undertakings. 
It has been already stated that rates are levied upon the annual 
letting value of business premises, and not upon the profits realised 
from the business. In the case of railwuys and waterworks, rates 
are levied by an absolutely unintelligible process. They are, in a 
certain rough way, imposed upon the profits realised. The laws of 
rating, so far as this kind of property is concerned, are simply a 
mass of heterogeneous and contradictory jargon, which no amount 
of human ingenuity can interpret. A late eminent judge, in giving 
his decision in a dispute arising from the rating of some water- 
works, declared it to be impossible to reconcile or to understand the 
various contradictory Acts of Parliament which bore upon the 
subject. We must, however, forbear from pursuing this branch of 
the subject at greater length ; for the object we have in view is rather 
to trace the incidence of rates than to adduce instances to prove 
how imperatively our entire system of local finance and adminis- 
tration requires fundamental reform. The rates which are imposed 
on railways are usually supposed to be a charge upon railway 
travellers, and not upon the proprietors of railway stock. Some 
valid reasons may, I think, be adduced for a different conclusion. 

It will scarcely be denied that there is a certain point at which 
railway fares might be fixed so as to return the maximum profit. 
Railway managers may very likely have hitherto failed to discover 
this point. Some competent authorities assert that the profits of 
railways would be greatly increased if existing fares were consi- 
derably reduced. But whether this should ultimately prove to be so 
or not, the fact still remains, that as railways are ordinary commer- 
cial undertakings primarily administered for profit, the facilities 
which are offered for the conveyance of goods and passengers, so far 
as fares and accommodation are concerned, are such as will, in the 
opinion of directors and managers, yield the largest amount of 
profit. Bearing thisin mind, let it be supposed that, in consequence 
of an increase of local rates, an extra charge is thrown upon a 
railway. We have, therefore, simply to inquire whether the rail- 
way proprietors will be able to recoup themselves for this extra 
charge by increasing the fares for goods and passengers. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that such a question admits of but one answer. 
If fares could with advantage be raised after the extra rates were 
imposed, why were they not raised before? The original amount 
at which these fares were fixed was supposed to indicate a point at 
which the maximum of profit would be realised. How, then, can it 
be imagined that an increase of rates would prompt railway pro- 
prietors to raise their fares, or, in other words, to do that which 
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would lead to a reduction in their profits? From analogous consider- 
ations it follows that rates imposed upon waterworks and gasworks 
represent a charge upon the profits of these undertakings. There is 
a certain price which, if charged for gas and water, will yield a 
maximum of profit, and, consequently, a rise in price, instead of 
providing compensation for an increase of rates, would simply tend 
to reduce profits. It not unfrequently happens, however, that when 
an Act of Parliament is obtained for the construction of gas and 
waterworks, the proprietors are prohibited from sppropriags to 
themselves a dividend of more than a fixed amount, generally 10 
per cent. When this maximum dividend has been reached, it is 
evident that rates are solely a charge upon the consumer, because if 
there were no rates there would be so much more of extra profits, 
to appropriate to a reduction in the price of gas and water. In 
those cases where gas and waterworks are owned by a municipality, 
there can, of course, be no object in rating them at all. If they 
are made to pay rates, it is simply taking money out of one pocket 
and putting it into another. 

There is one peculiar injustice associated with the present method 
of levying local taxation, upon which it is desirable to make a few 
remarks. It will be seen that the inequality to which we refer 
presses with particular severity upon the leasehold occupiers of 
dwelling-houses ‘and business premises. It is a prominent charac- 
teristic of local finance in this country, that the aggregate local 
expenditure each year exceeds by many millions the aggregate 
amount which is raised by local taxation and by grants from the 
imperial exchequer. This excess of expenditure over revenue, 
which often amounts to more than £10,000,000, has to be met by 
raising loans upon the security of the rates. A few facts will be 
sufficient to indicate the alarming extent to which this borrowing 
is going on at the present time. Since 1841, the debt of Liverpool 
has increased by more than 360 per cent. In the year 1868 (and 
this year is not selected for any special reason), the entire amount 
raised by rates in the metropolis was £3,470,000, while, in the same 
year, in order to meet an expenditure of £8,000,000, loans to the 
amount of £3,100,000 were contracted. It will be well if such 
facts as these received some consideration before sanction is finally 
given to such an act of extravagance as purchasing Northumberland 
House, I presume with borrowed money, for more than £500,000. 

It is surprising that the amount of local indebtedness, which is 
being rapidly accumulated throughout the country, has hitherto 
attracted so little notice. We are constantly congratulating our- 
selves that the imperial revenue exceeds the expenditure by 
£3,000,000, or £4,000,000 a year; and yet we persistently ignore 
the fact, that the addition which is each year made to our local 
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indebtedness greatly exceeds any diminution which is effected in 
our national obligations. Every facility seems to be given to local 
authorities to get into debt, and what makes the matter still more 
serious is, that the cireumstances under which these loans are con- 
tracted are frequently involved in inextricable confusion. This system 
of constantly borrowing is often justified upon the plea that the 
money is devoted to works of permanent improvement. But it is 
sometimes difficult to discover whether a portion of these loans is not 
occasionally applied to purposes which ought to be defrayed out of 
ordinary revenue. Again it is frequently urged in defence of this 
systen®of borrowing for works of permanent utility, that at the time 
the loans are contracted arrangements are entered into which will 
secure the repayment or redemption of the loan in a certain limited 
period. Thus, if £500,000 is required for the carrying out of a new 
system of drainage, or for the construction of waterworks, the money 
is raised either in the form of terminable annuities, or, which comes 
to the same thing, the local authorities consider that the loan 
involves a charge of six or seven per cent., and the amount of this 
interest above the current rate is devoted to the creation of a sinking 
fund, which will enable the loan to be paid off in a certain period, 
say twenty-one years. It is easy to show that this arrangement, 
instead of constituting a defence of the present system, is essentially 
unjust, and it is to the injustice associated with it that I now 
desire to direct the attention of the reader. If £500,000 is, as we 
have supposed, raised for drainage purposes, or for water works, let 
us inquire what will take place if the loan is paid off in twenty-one 
years, seven per cent. interest being charged upon it during the 
period. The loan will obviously, upon this hypothesis, throw 
upon the rates, during a period of twenty-one years, an addi- 
tional charge of £35,000 a year. Suppose that just previous to the 
time when this loan was contracted, a man takes a lease of a house 
or of some business premises for twenty-one years. During the 
entire period of the lease he will be obliged to contribute his 
share to the extra charge thrown upon the rates by this loan. 
At the expiration of the lease, this improvement, which has cost 
£500,000, is paid for. The owner of the leasehold property has not 
contributed a single shilling to the amount, although his property is 
permanently improved by the expenditure. The tenant will probably 
find at the expiration of the lease that his rent is raised in exact pro- 
portion to the extent to which the property has been improved. The 
landlord will be able to say, “ You paid me £60 before, but the house 
is well worth £65 or £70, now that thetown has been so well drained, 
and now thatthere is a constant supply of water almost free of charge.” 
Of what avail will it be for the tenant to plead that it is he and not 
the landlord who has paid for the drainage works and the water? 
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Sooner or later, of course, just such a rent will be charged for the 
house as the house is worth. The wrong which is in this way in- 
flicted on leasehold tenants is so entirely indefensible, that it seems 
impossible to understand how it has been so quietly submitted to. 
Urban occupiers, at least, have the remedy in theirown hands. They 
are the majority of the ratepayers, and it rests with them to deter- 
mine whether loans should be raised at all, and if raised, under what 
conditions they shall be contracted. Loans raised upon the security 
of county rates are in a somewhat different position, because the 
county magistrates, being a non-elective body, are not subjett to the 
ratepayer’s control. It is, however to be observed, that by Yar the 
greater portion of the loans has been raised, not in rural, but in urban 
districts, and it is to this circumstance we must partly attribute the 
fact to which we have already alluded, that rates are now, on the 
average, in the towns, nearly twice as high as they are in the 
country. 

In chiefly confining these remarks to the incidence of local taxation, 
I am aware that I have only considered one branch of a most im- 
portant and complicated subject. The question of local taxation and 
local administration has at length, by the persevering efforts of the 
landowners and their representatives in Parliament, been forced to 
the front. These efforts will be some day gratefully recognised 
when the nation appreciates how urgently the subject needs reform, 
and how infinitely complex are the problems which require to be 
solved. Without presuming to hazard a prediction as to the par- 
ticular direction this reform will take, I certainly should not be sur- 
prised if it is soon generally recognised that local taxation is not so 
much a land-owner’s as it is a house-occupier’s and trader’s question ; 
and that those who have been most prominent in forcing the subject 
upon the attention of the public will altogether fail to establish any 
claim for special exemption. The direction that the future legislation 
on local taxation, which we are promised, is likely to take, will doubt- 
less in no small degree depend upon the statesman to whom the 
question will be entrusted. Much has lately been said about the re- 
tirement of Mr. Gladstone from public life. When itis remembered 
that no living statesman is, as a financier, to be compared to him, 
and when it is further remembered that he alone can excite popular 
enthusiasm upon a subject enshrouded in intricate financial details, 
it is not, probably, too much to say that if he should relinquish public 
life before undertaking the subject of local taxation and of local 
government, he will leave unsolved a problem which, perhaps, more 
than any he has ever undertaken, may worthily engage the highest 
efforts of his financial ability and administrative capacity. 

Hewry Fawcett. 








NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Tuis flower that smells of honey and the sea, 
White laurestine, seems in my hand to be 
A white star made of memory long ago 


Lit in the heaven of dear times dead to me. 
6 


A star out of the skies love used to know 
Here held in hand, a stray left yet to show 
What flowers my heart was full of in the days 


That are long since gone down dead memory’s fiow. 


Dead memory that revives on doubtful ways, 
Half hearkening what the buried season says 
Out of the world of the unapparent dead 
Where the lost Aprils are, and the lost Mays. 


Flower, once I knew thy star-white brethren bred 

Nigh where the last of all the land made head 
Against the sea, a keen-faced promontory, 

Flowers on salt wind and sprinkled sea-dews fed. 


Their hearts were glad of the free place’s glory ; 
The wind that sang them all his stormy story 
Had talked all winter to the sleepless spray, 


And as the sea’s their hues were hard and hoary. 


Like things born of the sea and the bright day, 

They laughed out at the years that could not slay, 
Live sons and joyous of unquiet hours, 

And stronger than all storms that range for prey. 


And in the close indomitable flowers 

A keen-edged cdour of the sun and showers 
Was as the smell of the fresh honeycomb 

Made sweet fur mouths of none but paramours. 








NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Out of the hard green wall of leaves that clomb ~ 
They showed like windfalls of the snow-soft foam, 
Or feathers from the weary south-wind’s wing, 


Fair as the spray that it came shoreward from. 


And thou, as white, what word hast thou to bring ? 
If my heart hearken, whereof wilt thou sing ? 

For some sign surely thou too hast to bear, 
Some word far south was taught thee of the spring. 


White like a white rose, not like these that were 
Taught of the wind’s mouth and the winter air, 
Poor tender thing of soft Italian bloom, 


Where once thou grewest, what else for me grew there? 


Born in what spring and on what city’s tomb, 


By whose hand wast thou reached, and plucked for whom ? 
There hangs about thee, could the soul’s sense tell, 
An odour as of love and of love’s doom ; 


Of days more sweet than thou wast sweet to smell, 

Of flower-soft thoughts that came to flower and fell, 
Of loves that lived a lily’s life and died, 

Of dreams now dwelling where dead roses dwell. 





O white birth of the golden mountain-side 
That for the sun’s love makes its bosom wide 
At sunrise, and with all its woods and flowers 


Takes in the morning to its heart of pride! 


Thou hast a word of that one land of ours, 
And of the fair town called of the fair towers, 
A word for me of my San Gimignan, 
A word of April’s greenest-girdled hours. 
VOL, X1IT. N.S. QQ 
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Of the breached walls whereon the wallflowers ran ; 
Called of Saint Fina, breachless now of man, 

Though time with soft feet break them stone by stone, 
Who breaks down hour by hour his own reign’s span. 


Of the cliff overcome and overgrown 

That all that flowerage clothed as flesh clothes bone, 
That garment of acacias made for May, 

Whereof here lies one witness overblown. 


The fair brave trees with all their flowers at play, 
How kin§-like they stood up into the day! 

How sweet the day was with them, and the night! 
Such words of message have dead flowers to say. 


This that the winter and the wind made bright, 


And this that lived upon Italian light, 
Before I throw them and these words away, 
Who knows but I what dead thoughts too take flight ? 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

















THE SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER OF SPINOZA’S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


“Der Geist Spinoza’s wurde zur Denksubstanz zweier Jahrhunderte.’’—AvUERBACH. 

“Qui vero ad rem ipsam penetrare, nec cum rebus nomina confundere soliti, veram 
philosophi eiusque doctrine indolem cognoscere studeant, suo jam tempore eum illuc 
pervenisse videbunt, quo nostra demum tate philosophi post-Hegeliani et philosophiz 
scientizque naturalium cultores pervenerunt.”—Van VLoTEN. 


“ ArneisM.—In the seventeenth century, Spinoza, a foreigner, was 
its noted defender.” This is the estimate of Spinoza propounded to 
the English public less than a century ago, in a little book on the 
Religions of the World, written for the most part in a remarkably 
temperate and candid spirit. The book went through many editions 
without any modification of this statement, which, it is scarcely 
needful to say, is in any philosophical sense grossly untrue, though 
in a popular sense it is in a manner true, since the popular meaning 
of the term Atheist is nothing else than one who does not worship 
the gods I worship,’ or whose opinions concerning the Divine nature 
are different from mine. Spinoza is by this time, even in England, 
tolerably secure from this kind of random vituperation. But he is 
just now exposed, and perhaps more in this country than elsewhere, 
to a much less obvious and therefore much more dangerous misap- 
prehension, from an entirely opposite quarter. Spinoza spoke to 
those who, with a humility which is but man’s pride with a new 
face,” bow down to a capricious and passionate God made after their 
own image, of an eternal order of nature, not made for the pleasure 
or profit of any god or man—a necessity unmoved by prayers, un- 
broken by signs and wonders: and they cried out on him for an 
atheist. To those who search out the truth of things, and subdue 
themselves to follow the ways of nature stgp by step, he spoke of an 
infinite perfection, of a supreme certainty above all particular know- 
ledge, of the power and excellence of man’s soul, of the truth which 
makes us free, and of the love of God whereby we are immortal: and 
they despised him for a dreamer of dreams. The object of his whole 
philosophy is to reconcile the mystical view of the universe which is 
summed up in the formula of Islam—‘“ There is God, and nothing 
but God,” with the scientific view on which all the work of science 
is grounded, but which has only in this generation, begun to find any 

(1) The logical process by which this result is got may be very simply exhibited, 
thus:—Def. An Atheist is one who worships nothing. -Aviom. All gods other than 
those I worship are nothing. But B. d.S. does not worship the gods I worship. There- 
fore he worships nothing, or is an Atheist. .z.p. 


(2) Since writing this I find that I have unconsciously translated Feuerbach’s words : 
“‘ Die Demuth des Gliubigen ist ein umgekehrter Hochmuth.” 


aad 
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full and clear expression; to show that both are true, and that 
neither is complete without the other. And so he passes now for a 
materialist, now for a visionary. On the first head there is not much 
to be said: partly because some of those who do not agree with 
Spinoza have of late honestly tried to understand him, partly 
because those who still persist in calling any one with whom they 
disagree a materialist, are on the one hand not amenable to con- 
viction, and on the other hand their persistence can make very little 
difference to a great thinker’s reputation. But it is otherwise with 
the opposite accusation. It is a hard thing that a man whose method 
and way of thinking were in truth eminently scientific should be 
involved by the men of science in the common doom of metaphysic. 
Spinoza seems to be too much regarded by those who approach him 
in a scientific spirit as a metaphysician of the same kind as others— 
one whose castle in the air is more beautifully and symmetrically 
built than most others, but still a builder of castles in the air, having 
little or no part in the firm ground of science. I shall now endeavour 
to show that such a way of looking at Spinoza’s work does him 
injustice, and that the truth is rather to be found in the assertion of 
Van Vloten (the editor of Spinoza’s recently discovered early works), 
which I have placed at the head of this essay, unqualified as it is.’ 
For this purpose it would be as much. out of place as it is clearly 
impracticable to attempt anything like a complete exposition of 
Spinoza’s doctrine. Such an exposition which should at the same 
time be faithful to the master’s thought, adapt itself to modern forms 
of expression, and trace Spinoza’s ideas in their modern develop- 
ments, is a work which remains to be done, but which would require 
some very happy combination of circumstances to make it possible.* 
At present it must suffice to call attention to the leading points which 
illustrate the scientific character of Spinoza’s method. 

Before doing this we must take some notice of the general objec- 
tion which may be thought by the extreme votaries of physical 
science to dispose of the whole matter at the outset—namely, that 
all philosophies are futile, and that philosophy which pretends to be 
scientific is evidently self-condemned. One may doubt whether the 
dogmatic rejection of philosophy is not at least as arrogant and 
dangerous an exercise of intellectual pride as the positive dogmatism 
of any philosopher. But let that pass. It is said that the subject- 
matter of speculative philosophy is in its nature unfitted for scientific 





(1) Van Vloten, however, errs again on the other side by ignoring the reality of the 
mystical element in Spinoza, which cannot be disposed of by saying that he retains the 
mere name of God. 

(2) By far the most interesting general account of Spinoza and his philosophy, and 
the most faithful, in spirit at any rate, is Auerbach’s in Spinoza: ein Denkerleben, not- 
withstanding that the book only professes to be a novel, and that the biographical 
assumptions have been partly falsified by recently discovered facts. 
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treatment. But the objects of science are nothing less than the 
universe, and every part of it; not that which we call the material 
universe alone, but everything in which man’s knowledge and man’s 
feeling have part. “There are no scientific subjects. The subjects 
of science are the human universe—that is to say, everything that 
is, or has been, or may be related to man ;”' and the possibility of 
being known by man is itself a relation to man. Further, I conceive 
that the only way of discovering whether it is possible to know a 
thing is to try to know it. I do not speak, of course, of mere 
unmeaning combinations of words, or of notions which involve in 
themselves a manifest contradiction. Therefore attempts to prove 
philosophy impossible, though made in the supposed interest of 
science, are in fact attacks on science. 

But then it is made a reproach to philosophers in general, and to 
Spinoza and his method in particular, that philosophy, even if it has 
a right to exist, can make no claim to exactness. And this is made 
out by distinguishing the exact sciences (as they are called) from 
others. It is supposed that the mathematical sciences have a peculiar 
kind of certainty, which depends on their not dealing with things 
actually existing in nature, as the other natural sciences do. Now, 
this objection, when we come to consider it attentively, is found to be 
wrong at all points. 

First: the prevalent opinion of leading mathematicians now is 
that mathematical certainty differs only in degree from any other 
certainty. 

Next: the mathematical sciences do deal with things actually 
existing in nature, and their greater certainty, of whatever kind it 
be, depends on the ideas being less abstracted, to speak a little 
loosely, from the facts than in other sciences. Geometry is a purely 
physical science, dealing with the physical fact we call space, and 
the properties of material bodies in relation to it. The definitions 
are not, as such, more clear than those of other sciences, nor the 
reasoning more strict; but the ideas employed in the scientific 
procedure of geometers correspond to the facts as we know them so 
closely, that the belief that the correspondence may not be absolute 
—i.e. that the propositions of our geometry may possibly not be 
true of very extended or very distant regions of space—is still quite 
unfamiliar. Now in the other sciences, for which a greater reality 
and substance is claimed as not being “ abstract,” abstraction is in 
truth a necessity. The ideas, corresponding as they do to a more 
complex order of facts than the mere relations of space, have to be 
somewhat falsified to make them manageable. Thus we find already, 
in the comparatively simple processes of applied mathematics, 


(1) These are the words of Professor Clifford at the last British Association meeting 
at Brighton, in his lecture on “The Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought.” 
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bodies supposed perfectly rigid, strings without weight, small forces 
neglected, and so forth. All the solutions of astronomy are approxi- 
mate, and an approximate solution of a problem in physics means a 
falsification (of course I use the term in no invidious sense) of the 
idea corresponding to the physical fact. 

And from these considerations it appears that the supposed dis- 
tinction of exact and non-exact sciences is groundless. It is still open 
to objectors to say that speculative philosophy can be scientific only 
in show, as it fails in the essential mark of true science—namely, the 
correspondence of the ideas with the facts; for the ideas of the meta- 
physicians, they say, are not and cannot be verified. This is but a 
slightly modified form of the dogma that philosophy is impossible. 
The only answer is, Solvitus ambulando: it cannot be denied that the 
world has been confused with unverified metaphysical ideas in 
plenty, and physical ones too in their time; but you do not there- 
fore pronounce physical science impossible. Here are metaphysical 
ideas which we say can be verified by those who will be at the pains 
to understand them. However, those who say philosophy or meta- 
physic is impossible, often mean no more than this: that all our 
knowledge must be expressed in terms of our means of knowledge ; 
that is, in statements ultimately reducible to statements about our 
sensations, and therefore not intelligible or true except for ourselves, 
or creatures organized like ourselves. This does not touch Spinoza. 
He fully admits that we know things only in certain ways and 
through certain relations. But, as will presently. be seen, he insists 
that our knowledge is hot the less real for that. 

Spinoza’s own age was dogmatic, and the prejudices he had to 
meet were of an anti-scientific rather than an ultra-scientific kind. 
Moreover it was not his way to spend time in answering general 
objections at the outset. 

He says, once for all, that whatever may be thought of it, he means 
to deal with the problems of human action and passions as if they 
were problems of plane or solid geometry ;* and he does it. Whether 
his procedure is in fact scientific, and founded on a true apprehension 
of what is required by scientific method, can be discovered only by 
the unprejudiced study of what he has actually done. 

We fortunately have a separate treatise of Spinoza on Method, 
which, though not complete, is of great importance, and throws very 
much light on the Ethics, his last finished work. This is the frag- 
ment “De Intellectus Emendatione.” It has been thought to belong 
to a decidedly earlier stage of Spinoza’s philosophical development 
than the Ethics. But notwithstanding traces of an unsettled termi- 
nology, and a less free and developed treatment of ethical questions, 
it seems to me that there is no material discrepancy, and that the 

(1) Eth. Pt. iii. Pref. 
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relation of the “‘ De Intellectus Emendatione’”’ to the Ethics is, on the 
whole, best described as that of analysis to synthesis. Spinoza, in fact, 
here gives his own exposition of the principles on which the Ethics 
are constructed. And he makes it very plain that he holds unverified 
abstractions and unscientific assumptions in fully as great aversion as 
the most positive philosophers of our own time. 

A summary view of the line of thought followed in the “ De 
Intellectus Emendatione” may be useful. The end of all knowledge 
is the perfection of man’s nature. Many means contribute to the 
end, but a regimen for the understanding, by which we may be pre- 
served from error, is of the first importance. The instruments, then, 
of the understanding are true ideas. But what is the test of truth? 
How can we be certain that our ideas are true? Spinoza’s answer is 
that truth is its own test. It does not require an external token to 
be known by, any more than the existence of our sensations. When 
we once have a clear and distinct idea we cannot be in uncertainty. 
As the light makes manifest both itself and darkness, so is truth the 
only measure of itself and of falsehood.? This at first looks like 
startling dogmatism. But Spinoza’s test of truth is really the same 
that has been adopted by at least one English philosopher of our day, 
the whole tone of Whose mind is anti-dogmatic, under the name of 
the inconceivableness of the contrary. The doctrine really means 
that we ought not, for scientific purposes, to be content to rest in any 
certainty less than the ultimate certainty with which we know our 
own sensations ; and that, on the other hand, it is idle to seek for any 
greater. 

As for the universal scepticism which might affect to cast doubt 
even on the primitive certainties of our sensations, Spinoza disposes 
of it with a few words, acute and yet full of strong common sense.* 
The universal sceptic, if there is really such a person, cannot on his 
own principle assert the reality of anything, not even of himself and 
his doubt, and puts himself altogether without the pale of reason. 

Method is the mind’s knowledge of its own operation (cognitio 
reflexiva) 4 

The objects of scientific method are :—1. To distinguish true ideas 
from others, and fix the mind exclusively on them; 2. To assign 
rules for applying this distinction to new circumstances; 3. To 

(1) The letters of Spinoza which have been preserved also give many explanations of 
great value, but in reply to questions on specific points. ‘The early treatise De Deo et 
Homine, first published by Van Vloten in 1862, is biographically interesting, and helps 
to make some things clearer, but must be used with caution, as there are real differences 
between it and the Ethics. These are discussed with much ingenuity, though perhaps 
somewhat too much elaboration, by Dr. Richard Avenarius (Ueber die beiden ersten 
Phasen des Spinozischen Pantheismus, &c. Leipzig, 1868). 

(2) De Int. Em. vi.; Eth. ii. 43. The references are to Bruder’s edition of Spinoza’s 
works (Leipzig, 1848-6). 


(3) De Int. Em., vii. 47. (4) De Int. Km., vii. 38; xiv. 105. 
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establish a certain order of procedure, so as to save labour and con- 
fusion ; and 4. To attain the idea of the most perfect Being, on the 
possession of which, as afterwards appears, the perfection of method 
depends. The first three objects must command universal assent, 
being plainly those which all scientific inquirers do actually pursue 
in their several departments. ; 

The meaning of the fourth is not quite so obvious, and Spinoza’s 
own ways of expressing it in different parts of his works fluctuate 
considerably. The most intelligible to a modern reader, and the best 
to start from to understand the others, is found earlier in this 
treatise (ii. 13): ‘“‘ Cognitionem unionis quam mens cum tota natura 
habet.” The knowledge by which the mind realises its intimate 
union with nature as an integral part of the universal order is, in 
Spinoza’s view, identical with the knowledge of that which com- 
prehends all finite existence, or the most perfect Being. This is the 
ultimate certainty in which all particular knowledge culminates, and 
in which alone the mind can rest. Certain modern philosophers 
have indeed thought fit to call it ignorance, in order to establish the 
necessity of unreasoning belief, and by a series of confusions between 
the understanding and the imagination, between that which can be 
known and that which can be explained, have constructed the so- 
called Philosophy af the Conditioned—an attempt at intellectual 
tyranny equally hostile to true speculation and to true science. The 
treatise “ De Intellectus Emendatione” was never carried so far as to 
treat of this part of his doctrine in detail, and we have its completion 
only in the last part of the Ethics, where it appears in a very peculiar 
form as the “ intellectual love of God.” 

As to the other points of scientific method, Spinoza’s precepts are 
quite in harmony ‘with the spirit of modern research.’ He gives 
repeated warning against the danger of being led away by abstrac- 
tions not corresponding to any reality of nature. We are to proceed 
with as little abstraction as may be, and reduce everything to the 
ultimate elements of knowledge in which we cannot be deceived. 
And the confused representations of the imagination are to be care- 
fully kept apart from the clear ideas of the intellect.2 Again: 
“So long as we are concerned in investigating actual things, we may 
never form any conclusions from abstract notions ; and we must take 
exceeding care not to confound what exists only in the understanding 


(1) Of course allowance has to be made for the difference of terminology. In order 
to compare Spinoza with modern thinkers one must first clearly apprehend his thought 
apart from the peculiar form, and then translate it into modern language—a task not 
without difficulty. It may be convenient to note here one usage, occasional in the 
Ethics, but constant in the De Int. Em., and the overlooking of which might 
lead to confusion. ‘The adverb objective is not =the modern objectively, but means 
considered as the object of thought, almost = the modern suljectively ; while the modern 
objective, objectively, are expressed by formalis, formaliter. 

(2) De Int. Em., ix. 74-76. 
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with what exists in the object.”* Spinoza, in fact, is a complete 
nominalist, and explains universal notions as arising from the limited 
powers of the imagination, which can retain an image of the points 
in which a great number of individuals agree, but not of all the 
individuals separately, nor of all the points of difference. Hence 
every one forms general ideas according to the tendency and circum- 
stances of his own imagination, and one man’s general ideas are not 
the same as another’s.” 

I know not how a philosopher could more effectually abjure every- 
thing which is abstract and “ metaphysical” in the modern vituperative 
sense of the word. The sharp distinction between understanding 
and imagination is a corner-stone of Spinoza’s whole system, and is 
repeatedly insisted on in the Ethics. 

For the purpose of dealing rightly with previously unknown 
matters—which is the second point in the doctrine of Method—it is 
needful to obtain an order and connection of our ideas corresponding 
to the order of things, so that our mind may present in its thought, 
as nearly as may be, a perfect image of nature as it really is (referat 
objective formalitatem nature). Hence the need of true and just 
definitions, which shall avoid the dangers of mere abstraction. The 
chapter on the conditions of such a definition is very curious and 
characteristic. A definition, if it is to be called perfect, must explain 
the very nature (intimam essentiam) of the thing defined, and beware 
of substituting for that any subordinate properties. Thus, to define 
a circle as a figure such that the radii from the centre to the cireum- 
ference are equal, gives only a single property of it, and by no means 
accounts for the circle. But the true definition of any finite thing 
ought—1. To include what Spinoza calls its proxima causa ; 2. To be 
such that all the properties of the thing, so far as it is considered in 
itself only, can be deduced from it.* Thus, a circle ought to be 
defined as the figure described by a given point in a straight line 
revolving about one extremity.* This suggests two questions, not 
without importance to the general understanding of Spinoza’s 
thought. What does he really mean by definition? and what is 
his causa proxima ? [I incline to answer, though not wholly without 
hesitation, that Spinoza means by definition, not what logicians 
usually mean, but something very like what we mean nowadays by 
scientific explanation ; and by “ immediate cause,” simply the known 


(1) De Int. Em., xii. 93. 

(2) Eth., ii. 40; Schol. 1. Cf. Letter 32, § 8. 

(3) Mr. J. S. Mill says what is really the same thing :—“'The definition of a name 

. is the sum of all the essential propositions which can be framed with that name for 
their subject.”’—Logic, Bk. i., cap. 8, § 1. 

(4) Spinoza chooses this example for perspicuity’s sake, remarking that in the case of 
geometrical figures, which he considers mere abstractions, the distinction is not in 
fact material. (Figure is only a mode of determination, and therefore has no positive 
reality. Letter 50, § 4.) 
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things in terms of which an unknown thing can be immediately 
expressed. We may say that definition is related to explanation as 
our idea of the thing considered is related to the thing itself. 
Explanation resolves the phenomenon into better known or more 
familiar clements of fact; definition resolves the idea of it into better 
known or more familiar elements of thought; and the “ immediate 
cause’ is that particular combination or modification of the known 
elements by which we obtain the thing sought. If this view is right, 
the “immediate cause” of the same thing will be different as we 
approach it from different points of view—at least when there is no 
real physical sequence. Thus the causa proxima of a circle geometri- 
cally treated is, as Spinoza says, the turning of a straight line about 
one end. But in analytical geometry, though it is easy to show 
that the result of this process is a circle, yet the “immediate cause” 
will be not any such process, but a certain relation amongst the 
coefficients of the general equation of the second degree. For in 
analytical geometry the general notion of a curve of the second 
degree is prior to that of any particular variety, as circle, ellipse, 
&c. And from this general relation all the specific properties of the 
circle (some of which are neither intelligible nor verifiable except 
from this general point of view) can be deduced. 

A chemical formula is a good illustration of what Spinoza requires 
in a definition. It leads to a scientific knowledge of the thing 
defined, which is incomplete only because our knowledge of the 
simple elements and of the mechanical laws according to which 
combination takes place is not complete. Again, to take an example 
not from physical science, Savigny’s exhaustive and fruiiful defini- 
tion of agreement (vertrag), exhibiting all the simple elements which 
make up the legal idea, gives as perfect an instance of the kind of 
definition sought by Spinoza, as the loose attempts at definition occur- 
ring in most legal treatises do of its opposite. 

Hence it further appears that Spinoza’s idea of Cause, if it does 
not positively exclude the mysterious element of a “real causal 
nexus ” or the like, about which so much discussion has been spent, 
is at least independent of it. ‘The knowledge of the effect depends 
upon and implies the knowledge of the cause,” is the fourth axiom 
of the first part of the Ethics. We might almost convert this and 
say: The cause of a thing is that of which the knowledge is necessary 
and sufficient for the knowledge of the given thing, or by which it 
is explained. The relation of cause and effect is primarily a relation 
between thoughts. Spinoza is accused of confounding logical or 
mathematical sequence with real physical causation. But I think 
his philosophy as finally developed deliberately rejects this supposed 
real causation. One can hardly understand why there is no general 
definition of so important a term as Cause, unless Spinoza really 
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regarded the idea of causation in somewhat the same way as those 
of measurable space and time—namely, as a mode of imagination by 
which the mind deals with finite relations.’ 

Having thus endeavoured to explain what seems to me the true 
character of Spinoza’s method, I will proceed to examine some of the 
leading results of its application. 

The main doctrines of his system may be estimated from a 
scientific point of view: 1. According to their positive value; 2. 
According to their relation to ideas developed in more recent times. 

1. Spinoza’s ontology—as it must be called for want of a better 
name—as given in the First Part of the Ethics (De Deo), is founded 
on a constant adherence to universal, and rejection of individual and 
subjective, data. This will be seen by considering the elements of 
the leading proposition (the eleventh of the First Part), of which it 
is hardly too much to say that the right understanding of it is the 
key to the whole of Spinoza’s thought. 

“God, that is, Substance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
every one expresses its eternal and infinite being, necessarily exists.” 

Substance is the self-subsistent, that which does not require to be 
accounted for; attribute is that which intellect (not merely human 
intellect) perceives as constituting the nature (essentiam) of sub- 
stance—i.e., substance as manifested in intellect. So far Spinoza’s 
view of existence is in a manner subjective. He brings all things to 
the measure of thought; he has nothing to say of an unknowable 
substratum, or “ things in themselves.” He knows but one Thing 
in itself, which is the sum of all things. As Mr. Herbert Spencer 
says,” “It is one and the same ultimate reality which is manifested 
to us subjectively and objectively ;”’ but for Spinoza the reality of 
the Substance is in the manifestation itself, and not in something 
unmanifest and unknowable.’ 

Such being the reality of Substance, the reality of any individual 
manifestation is measured by its completeness in itself. The nearer 


(1) As to this, see Letter 29. Oldenburg does once in his correspondence with Spinoza. 
(Letter 5) put the question, “aqua causa et quomodo res cceperint esse, et quo nexu a 
prima causa, si qua talis sit, dependeant.” The answer is unfortunately not preserved. 
The critical way of stating the problem in Spinoza’s own manner would be: Does 
infinite intellect form any idea of Cause and Effect ? 

(2) Psychology, i. 627 (2nd ed.). 

(3) This is admirably expressed by Kuno Fischer, Gesch. der Neue Phil., i., Pt. 2, 
284: “Die Substanz athmetin den zahllosen Attributen das unendliche Weltleben.”’ 
It is worth observing that Spinoza’s point of view is the very opposite to that of 
oriental Pantheism, notwithstanding the superficial resemblance. The Indian Pantheists 
of the Vedanta say that the One is all because the Many are nothing, and the way to 
the knowledge of the infinite is the renunciation of life. Spinoza says that the One is 
all because the Many are something, and that the reality of the Many is part of and 
makes manifest the infinite reality of the One. The Vedantist says: “Cast away 
utterly the knowledge of Difference.’”’ Spinoza says: Know Difference in order that 
you may know Unity. 
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a particular thing approaches to the unattainable self-sufficiency of the 
whole, the greater is said to be its reality or perfection; these two 
terms being for Spinoza identical (Eth. ii. Def. 6). In the same 
sense he not unfrequently speaks of greater or less degrees of exist- 
ence—an expression at first sight unintelligible, but not really more 
so than our calling one creature higher and another lower. 

But Spinoza is very far from being a mere subjective idealist. 
The thought by which he measures things is universal, and not 
individual. His appeals to the testimony of individual conscious- 
ness, which figures so much in modern philosophy, are of the most 
sparing ;* and when he comes to deal with the complex ethical 
notions he often treats it with summary disrespect. 

Likewise the necessity of which Spinoza speaks is not the arbi- 
trary necessity sometimes ascribed to certain kinds of judgments or 
certain modes of thought; it has nothing to do with imaginary 
distinctions between one sort of truth and another. All inquiry 
whatever brings us sooner or later to the recognition of the fact that 
after we have accounted for all we can, there is something whose 
existence cannot be accounted for—something which can be neither 
ignored nor explained. Attempting to ignore it leads to nihilism ; 
attempting to explain it, to anthropomorphism in some more or less 
refined form. Then the question is, What is this ultimate fact of 
which we are somehow aware? Theology answers: A personal intel- 
ligence like our own; an answer which, if not such as to satisfy 
science, is at all events of immense human interest. Materialism 
answers, or is supposed to answer: Matter, or Force, or some such 
abstraction; which is much less human, and not a whit more 
scientific, than the theological conception of a personal Creator. 
Some philosophies say in various forms that they can find no 
answer, sometimes taking great additional pains to show that nobody 
has any business to find one. But Spinoza answers, and the whole 
tendency of modern scientific thought is to answer with him: Not a 
person or an abstraction separated from the things which exist; not 
this or that thing, but the whole sum of things. Every finite 
effect has a finite cause (Eth. i. 28) ; in other words, every finite 
thing is, or it is conceivable that it may be, explained by some other 
finite thing ; one part is explained by another part. Only the whole 
is ultimate and inexplicable, and in relation to the whole every part 
is equally ultimate. 

And now we can see how Spinoza was led to the most daring, 


(1) The most decided is the last of the alternative demonstrations given in Eth. i. 11, 
which concludes thus: Either nothing exists, or, if anything, then an absolutely infinite 
being necessarily exists. But we do exist ; therefore, &c. "What is really assumed here 
is only that something exists. We are conscious: our sensations are something: there- 


fore there is something. This does not, in fact, go so far as Cogito ergo sum, though in 
form it is more positively expressed. 
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subtle, and difficult of all his conceptions; namely, that of the Infinite 
Attributes. The infinity of attributes is a protest equally against 
the arrogance which would circumscribe the universe within the 
bounds of our knowledge, and the false humility which denies the 
adequacy of the knowledge we have. The universe as known to us 
is made up of modes of Thought and modes of Extension.’ But 
these are only two ways in which the infinite reality of the universe 
is expressed ; they are the two sides we see, but there may, nay, there 
must be infinite others. To deny this would be an attempt to set 
bounds to infinite being. A Substance with a limited number of 
attributes would be conceivably capable of a greater perfection than 
it actually had, and would not include in itself all possible reality.’ 
To every mode of one attribute corresponds a mode of every other, 
and the same reality is embodied in infinite manifestations. A mode 
of extension and the idea of the same mode [7.e. in infinite intellect; 
the idea formed of it by a finite intellect is the mode of thought 
corresponding to a certain state of a finite extended organism] are 
one and the same thing expressed in two ways; for instance, a circle 
as it exists in space, and the idea of the circle so existing, are the same 
thing manifested through different attributes. Whether we consider 
the universe under the attribute of extension, or of thought, or any 
other, we shall find the same order and connection of things. The 
modes of one attribute can be explained only in terms of the same 
attribute. Thus every mental sequence is strictly parallel to a 
material sequence, and to infinite other sequences of which we have 
no knowledge; each is complete in its own kind, and cannot be 
explained by the other. There can be no material cause of a pheno- 
menon of Thought, and no mental cause of a phenomenon of Exten- 
sion. Spinoza has been accused of attempting to deduce from the 
two attributes of Thought and Extension the infinite results of 
infinite attributes; but he really disclaims doing anything of the 
kind. And thus he escapes, though by an extraordinary flight, the 


(1) It is advisable to say, though unnecessary to warn any one who has really studied 
Spinoza, that the attribute Thought is not to be confounded with Consciousness, nor the 
attribute Extension with Measurable Space. 

(2) See Eth. i. Prop. 9, and Pr. 10, schol. 

(3) See Eth. ii. Pr. 7, schol., also Pr. 20,21; and Letters 65-68. It must be admitted 
that Spinoza’s exposition is so condensed as to be very difficult. His correspondent in 
Letter 67 very acutely puts the question, Why does the mind, which is a modification of 
Thought, perceive the corresponding modification of Extension only, and not those of 
the other attributes? The answer is somewhat curt, and the “aliquantulum” of 
consideration which Spinoza recommends as sufficient does not wholly dispel the 
difficulty. Perhaps an attempt at symbolical illustration of Spinoza’s thesis may be 
permitted. Let M(E) be a certain mode of Extension. Then there correspond to this 
M(X), M(Y) . ... and so on, modes of other infinite attributes to us unknown; but not 
(it would seem) one mode of Thought, M(T), but infinite modes Me(T), Mx(T), My(T)... 
But thus the system ceases to be symmetrical, and falls back into pure idealism; or else 
we must suppose infinite combinations in infinite orders of ascending complexity, which 
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danger of absolute idealism. Professor Huxley, in his recent acute 
criticism of Berkeley, has spoken a parable of a piano conscious of 
sound and nothing else, which, being conscious of itself as a series 
of sounds, might reason thus :— 

« All my knowledge consists of sounds and the perception of the 
relations of sounds; now the being of sound is to be heard; and it is 
inconceivable that the existence of the sounds I know should depend 
upon any other existence than that of the mind of a hearing being.” 

Thus the supposed Berkeleian piano would deny a substratum of 
sounds, but would in fact be wrong; and would none the less be a 
piano made of wood and metal with some one playing on it.’ 

But now let us suppose the piano to think after Spinoza’s manner: 
then its thoughts would be something of this kind :— 

Existence is made known to me through Thought and Sound, but 
Thought and Sound are not all. They are infinite in their own 
kinds, and I perceive in them a true reality, not a shadow of some- 
thing unknowable beneath them. But the reality of things must be 
infinite in infinite kinds, and must be expressed in infinite other 
ways besides those of Thought and Sound which alone I can perceive. 

This would, I conceive, be open to no scientific objection, and 
would leave room enough for the material piano, the musician, and 
the external world generally. Substitute Extension for Sound, and 
we have Spinoza’s conception of the Attributes separated from the 
formal difficulties of its place in his system. 

Another point to be noticed as illustrating the scientific character 
of Spinoza’s thought is that he always strives to attain affirmative 
results, and wastes as little time as possible on merely negative or 
controversial matter. This perhaps is the reason of the terse and 
almost impatient brevity of his manner when he breaks off the thread 
of the argument to deal with current objections. 

This disposition shows itself in the purely speculative part of 
Spinoza’s doctrine by the positive treatment of the idea of infinity 
with all its consequences. We find here a striking contrast to the 
course taken by recent English philosophy. Spinoza explained him- 
self on this head at length in a letter to Dr. Meyer (No. 29), in 
which he anticipates most of the modern fallacies known as the 
Philosophy of the Conditioned. 

“The question of the infinite (he says) has always been considered 
very difficult, nay, inexplicable, by those who have handled it, be- 
might indeed be represented by symbols, but would be no more intelligible than the 
imaginary quantities of mathematics. This last alternative cannot well have been 
present to Spinoza’s mind. Moreover it is hard to reconcile Letters 66 and 68 with 
Eth. ii. 7. The almost dogmatic brevity of the later letters looks as if Spinoza had been 


on the point of some new development, and was trying to fix his previous ideas im as 
decided a form as possible before modifying them. 


(1) Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. vi. p. 354. 
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cause they have not distinguished that which is concluded to be 
infinite of its own nature, that is, by virtue of its definition, and 
that which is [in fact] unlimited, by virtue not of its essence, 
but of its cause [i.e., in modern language, between that which 
cannot be thought of at all as finite, and something indefinite 
in quantity only, which in other circumstances might be finite] ; 
again, they have not distinguished between something which is 
called infinite from having no limit, and something whose parts 
cannot be measured or expressed by any number, though a greatest 
and a least magnitude of the thing itself can be assigned [7.e. dis- 
continuous and continuous quantity]; finally, because* they have 
not distinguished between that which we can only understand 
but not imagine, and that which we can also represent in imagina- 
tion.” 

[This last is a fundamental distinction pervading the whole of 
Spinoza’s thought, as has been already observed. ] 

He goes on to say that extended substance [i.c. the material 
universe, regarded as a continuous whole] must not be considered as 
made up of finite parts. Measure, time, and number are but modes 
of human thought, or rather imagination, due to our considering 
duration and quantity in an abstract way, and apart from the reality 
of things. 

“ Therefore it is no wonder that all who have attempted to under- 
stand the course (progressum) of nature by means of notions of this 
kind, and even those ill understood, have so marvellously entangled 
themselves that at last they could find no escape but by breaking all 
bounds, and committing themselves to absurdities beyond measure. 
For there are many things which it is not possible for us to appre- 
hend with the imagination, but with the understanding only, such 
as substance, eternity, and the like; and so, if a man tries to explain 
such matters by notions of the kind in question, which are nothing 
more than instruments (auvilia) of the imagination, [he is trying to 
limit understanding by the laws of imagination, and] he might as 
well set about going mad with his imagination alone [i.e. applying 
the intellectual test of sanity or insanity to acts of pure imagination, 
which in themselves can be neither true nor false, reasonable nor 
unreasonable]. Nor can even the modes of substance [i.e. actually 
existing things] be ever rightly understood if they are confounded 
with these abstractions (entibus rationis), or instruments of the imagi- ° 
nation, For by so doing we separate them from their true reality 
and their dependence on the eternal nature of things [a substantia et 
modo quo ab eternitate fluant : Auerbach takes modo here, as well as 
modi above, in Spinoza’s technical sense, but this cannot well be] ; 
and yet without these they cannot be understood aright.” ([J.e. the 
truth of all particular science is grounded on the truth and contimuity 
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of the whole of science; our knowledge of this or that thing is true 
and scientific, so far as it has the character of scientific necessity, or 
is an integral part of the whole body of scientific knowledge. The 
rest of the letter, in which Spinoza gives some illustrations, and 
sums up his results, is very interesting, but is too long to translate 
here, and will not bear condensation. | * 

I have chosen to dwell on these passages, not only for the import- 
ance of the contents, but for their value in exhibiting the principal 
characters of Spinoza’s style, and the peculiar difficulties of his 
thought, in a moderate compass; and my attempts to render certain 
phrases intd modern language may serve to explain the object I have 
proposed to myself in this essay, and to enable the reader to judge 
how far he will trust my statements in other places, where I have 
not given Spinoza’s own words. 

This same habit of Spinoza, of going straight forward on his own 
path, and paying little attention to the tracks of others, explains the 
difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility, of finding in the Ethics 
any definite answers to the questions one is naturally inclined to put. 
He cuts unexpectedly across the accustomed lines of thought, and 
then leaves them on either hand, as a great road cuts through and 
across the old byways, and goes on to its end.” Thus one of the 
first things Spinoza’s account of human nature is likely to move a 
modern reader to ask is: What does he say of personality and con- 
sciousness? What is his account of that which we call “I?” The 
only reply is: that he has no terms corresponding to personality or 
consciousness, and has thought fit, in the interest of scientific method, 
to keep the Ego as much out of the way as possible. The assump- 
tions involving propositions about consciousness on which he grounds 
his psychology are these :— 

“ Man thinks. 

“ There is no emotion without thought, but there may be thought 
without emotion. 


“We are conscious of a certain body [the human body] as affected 
in many different ways. 


(1) See also Eth. i. 15, schol. Spinoza’s view of measurable space may be said in a 
manner to anticipate the Kantian doctrine, but in truth goes beyond it. A mere 
* instrument of the imagination” cannot be a Form “ wholly independent of organic 
conditions ” (Lewes, Hist. Phil. ii. 476), and the conclusion seems naturally to follow 

- that we have no right to ascribe absolute and universal truth to the propositions of our 
geometry ; which, again, is the last conclusion of modern science. It is curious, too, 
that Spinoza’s infinite Extension seems to involve, or at least leave room for, the daring 
flight of modern geometry which ascribes infinite dimensions, not merely infinite extent 
in three dimensions, to space. What is the correlate in terms of Extension of “ ens 
quod infinita infinitis modis cogitare potest”? (Eth. ii. Pr. 1,2)? But I know of no 
evidence that Spinoza did draw any such conclusions as here indicated. 

(2) See, for instance, how he clears a way hrough the jungle of Realism and Nomi- 
nalism in Eth. ii. 40, schol. 1. 
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“We have no separate sensations or perceptions other than of 
bodies and modes of thought.” ! 

The mind is a mode of thought precisely corresponding to the 
mode of extension called the body, and is complex in proportion as 
the body is complex ; and it may be inferred that a considerable, 
indeed the greater part of human thought is regarded by Spinoza as 
unconscious “—another coincidence with results of modern investi- 
gation, arrived at by an entirely different route. But there is nothing 
like detailed discussion of the problems which hereupon suggest 
themselves, and which from the individual or unscientific point of 
view seem all-important ; though from the universal point of view 
at which Spinoza strives to maintain himself they are little more 
than dialectical puzzles. Once he touches lightly on the vexed 
topic of personal identity (Eth. Pt. iv. 39, schol.), but speedily leaves 
it, expressly on the ground of unwillingness to raise any new ques- 
tions. In the Letters, indeed, Spinoza replied more at length, and 
more in conformity with ordinary ways of thinking, to the queries— 
some intelligent enough, some very dull—with which his corre- 
spondents beset him ; and some of the explanations thus brought out 
are of great value. But even here he shows a decided aversion to 
bestowing much discussion on collateral points. Once, writing not 
to the wisest of his correspondents, he positively refuses an answer 
to a random question :— 

“Since we might in a single hour put a hundred questions of 
that kind without ever coming to a conclusion about any one of them, 
and you do not seem so very anxious for an answer yourself, I will 
not give you any at present.” 

He is uncompromising enough in his contradiction of usually 
received doctrines when they come into direct conflict with him. 
Witness his pitiless attack on Final Causes in the Appendix to the 
First Part of the Ethics,® his summary rejection of free will as a 
dream (Eth. iii. 2, scho/.), and many other instances. But otherwise 
he prefers to avoid positive collision. He does not so much contra- 
dict dogmatic theology as leave it alone, as belonging to a world of 
thought in which he has no part. He does not say: Such and such 
a dogma is false, but: I can attach no intelligible meaning to it.‘ 


(1) Eth. ii. Ax. 2-5. Ax. 3 is here freely abridged. 

(2) Eth. ii. Pr. 12, 18, 15. Cp. note to the Pref. to Part 2 of the early Treatise of 
God and Man. One must not be misled by Spinoza’s peculiar use of the word idea in 
Part 2 of the Ethics: it is quite independent of Consciousness. 

(3) It may perhaps be not ungrateful to some readers to have Spinoza’s position in 
this Appendix put into untechnical language. We habitually do things for a purpose, 
and so we are led_to think ali things were likewise made for a purpose; but we have 
really no reason to think so, and by so thinking we fall into endless confusion and 
prejudices, disguise our own ignorance from ourselves, and hinder the advance of sound 
learning. The most striking passage is translated by Mr. Lewes (Hist. Phil., ii. 205). 

(4) Letter 21, § 5. ‘ When certain churches go on to say that God took on Himse 
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This again is an indication, though perhaps a minute one, of a 
thoroughly scientific and, one may say, modern habit of thought. 

2. Thus far as to the coincidence of modern scientific speculation 
with what Spinoza has actually done. Let us turn very briefly to 
that which he has left undone, and the later developments of science 
have supplied. 

That which notably does not appear in Spinoza’s system, and 
which not only is conspicuous in the scientific thought of this day, 
but is the perfection of the sciences itself, their crowning harmony 
and consummation, may be summed up in one word—evolution. 
Spinoza saw clearly in thought the continuity and necessity of the 
order of the universe. He did not and could not see the historical 
development by which it is expressed in facts capable of scientific 
observation and combination: for the materials, the collection of which 
by many workers has made this possible, did not exist. And yet the 
principle from which he draws all his practical conclusions as to 
man’s place in nature, and the relations of men to the world and one 
another, is in perfect agreement with the modern idea of universal 
development ; nay, it is wonderfully enlightened and confirmed by 
it. The foundation of the practical part of Spinoza’s Ethics is what 
he calls the self-preserving effort of everything. Each thing endea- 
yours, according to its power, to persist in its own nature.’ This at 
first looks like chimerical Realism. But we must observe :— 

1. That the endeavour (conatus) spoken of by Spinoza, which 
perhaps it would be better to call tendency, is not to be derived from 
or confounded with conscious effort, but is considered as altogether 
prior to it, and as determining conscious effort where consciousness 
exists. 

2. That the individuality of things is not in Spinoza’s view abso- 
lute, but any finite part of the universe may be regarded either as a 
whole made up of lesser finite parts, or as a part of some greater 
finite whole.” 

Bearing in mind, also, that Spinoza has no special definition of 
life, partly because his treatise is not intended to be physiological, 
partly because he holds that life in one or another degree is to 
be asserted of everything in nature, we see that this principle of 
self-conservation is really the same that is expressed in one of the 
man’s nature, I have distinctly explained that I do not know what they mean.” So 36, § 8. 
‘To your first question I answer that, philosophically speaking, I do not know what 
you signify by the phrase being acceptable to God.” 

(1) Eth. iii. Pr.6. An example from a following Proposition (Eth. iii. 12) will illustrate 
the caution in the text. The mind endeavours in this sense to imagine all things such 
that the imagination of them increases the body’s powers of action. But Spinoza would 
equally say that water endeavours not to be decomposed. Desire is the mind’s conscious- 
ness of the self-preserving conatus, and is related to it not as cause but as effect. 
(Prop. 9.) 


(2) This is to be gathered from Part 2 of the Ethics. See especially Lemma 7, schol. ; 
and Pr, 18, schol. 
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most modern scientific definitions of life—< the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations.” Spinoza’s deduc- 
tions from the principle are in their form, and in the first instance, 
confined to the explanation of moral phenomena of the human 
mind ; but they contain much that is applicable to all intelligent 
life, and they coincide in a striking manner, not only in general 
outline, but in detail, with ideas which are believed to correspond to 
the most recent advances of science. The parallel could not be 
satisfactorily exhibited except by writing a detailed commentary on 
the Ethies of Spinoza, or on several chapters of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s works, or both; and after all it is a thing best done by 
every attentive reader for himself. But one conspicuous and preg- 
nant point of agreement may here be noted. This lies in the concep- 
tion of pleasure and pain, those very important elements of life 
about which it seems equally impossible for men to entertain any 
doubt when they feel them, and to arrive at any certainty when they 
would explain them. Spinoza defines pleasure and pain as the 
transition of the mind, or—as we should now rather say—of life, to 
a greater or a less perfection. Mr. Herbert Spencer says, in more 
concrete language, which at bottom expresses the same thought, that 
pains are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism, while 
pleasures are the correlatives of actions conducive to its welfare. 

The results which Spinoza gets from assumptions wonderfully 
simple in form, and at first sight abstract and remote from expe- 
rience, are now presented to us as deduced from the hypothesis of 
evolution. What, then, is the relation of that hypothesis to Spinoza’s 
thought ? 

It affirms by historical and scientific evidence, on a scale which 
Spinoza himself could not have foreseen, in a manner of which he 
had no conception, the doctrine set forth by him in the later books of 
the Ethics. It tells us of the striving of each thing to keep its own 
nature in harmony with the world around. And here we must 
remember that Spinoza ascribes some measure of life to everything 
in nature, and that in his view the race is a really existing thing no 
less than the individual; so that it is not a mere metaphor to ascribe 
continuous existence and life toa race. The universal evolution is 
made up of the endless endeavours of individuals and races to pre- 
serve a certain correspondence between the organism within and the 
environment without ; and the nearer the correspondence approaches 
to completeness, the more perfect and secure is the existence of the 

(1) The inclusion of non-vital phenomena, considered by Mr. Herbert Spencer a 
drawback to his definition, is from Spinoza’s point of view a merit, life being commen- 
surate with existence, and attempts to draw a boundary line (at any rate except for 
special purposes) illusory. Spinoza has indeed in one or two places spoken in an 
unguarded way of man’s nature as wholly diverse from that of other creatures (Eth., 


Pt. iv. 87, schol. 1; Appendix to Part iv. cap. 26). ‘These expressions cannot be reconciled 
with his general doctrine. 
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organism. The discoveries of modern science have come not to 
destroy but to fulfil the work begun by Spinoza. That which he 
saw to be true for the individual has been seen by the scientific 
philosophers of this day—by such men as Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Darwin, and Mr. Herbert Spencer—to be true for the race. Spinoza 
saw the law of persistence ; we have now learnt that the law of per- 
sistence implies the law of development. It cannot be that such 
agreement is the result of mere chance; we cannot believe that 
Spinoza, working from groundless premisses and with an erroneous 
method, stumbled into the very lines of thought along which the 
foremost explorers are now pursuing their conquests. Hasty or par- 
tial observation may: easily confound his philosophy with those which 
shrink from facing the realities of nature, and at every difficult ques- 
tion fall back on the witness of an inscrutable and irresponsible 
consciousness, final for their own disciples and futile for the ques- 
tioner. Indeed such a mistake is not without excuse, The very 
width of Spinoza’s vision, his daring and comprehensive grasp of 
things, often make it hard to understand that he sees and handles the 
real world. His language, too, is at first misleading. The words of 
living truth have often enough been perverted to clothe abstract 
figments of man’s devising. Spinoza found an established philo- 
- sophic language petrified in abstractions, and breathed a new life 
into it as he spoke. The words may be scholastic, but the thought 
and the method are scientific. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to follow out the 
ethical consequences of Spinoza’s principles. Suffice it to say that 
his ideal of human life is far, very far removed from the selfish and 
solitary contemplation of the dreamer who sets at nought the truth 
and value of the things around him. The perfection of man is to 
be sought in the active union of men. 

“Nothing is more useful to man than his fellow-man; no more 
excellent way can be desired, I say, by men for the preservation of 
their being, than a concord of all men in all things, such that the 
minds and bodies of all make up, as it were, one mind and one body, 
and that all together strive to the utmost of their power to preserve 
their being, and all seek together the common good of all.” (Eth. 
iv. 18, schol.) 

True wisdom is not to despair or dwell on the evils of life, but to 
strive after the good for its own sake; not to hate or despise any- 
thing, nor to be led away by passion, but to do well and be of good 
cheer. Now and again the clear inflexible dialectic kindles into a 
grave eloquence, and the calm voice lifts itself up in sentences which 
are of those that enter into men’s souls, and quicken the life of the 
world. 

“A man of a free spirit thinks of death least of all things, and 
his wisdom is a contemplation not of death, but of life.” 
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“Tf a man will aid others by counsel or fact to attain with him 
the enjoyment of the highest good, let him above all seek to win their 
love, but not to draw them into worship of him, that a doctrine may 
be called by his name, nor in anywise to give cause of offence. 
Also such an one will in common talk be slow to tell of men’s 
faults, and will choose to speak but sparingly of man’s weakness; 
but he will rather speak much of man’s excellence and power, and by 
what means it may be brought to perfection, that so men may use 
their best endeavour to live according to the precepts of reason, not 
being moved thereto by fear or disgust, but with a whole and joyful 
heart.” (Eth. iv. Pr. 67; Appendix, cap. 25.) 

In the foregoing remarks very much has been left wholly unsaid, 
and much has been slightly indicated which could not be fully pur- 
sued. We have been concerned exclusively with the scientific 
element of Spinoza’s thought. Other questions, perhaps of less 
immediate interest, but certainly not of legs difficulty, are raised by 
the mystical element, as we may call it, which is reserved for the 
final Part of the Ethics, and there comes out in almost startling con- 
trast to the previous books: what is the true relation of the love of 
God and the eternity of the mind, as expounded by Spinoza, to the 
other ideas of his system ; whether his meaning is capable of expres- 
sion in terms of modern scientific speculation; to what extent the 
very peculiar form in which he has clothed it is a residue of attempts 
to reconcile his philosophy with the theology of the synagogue ; and 
how far the doctrine, as it stands, may be taken as the fruit of his 
fully matured thought. These are problems of which, notwith- 
standing all that has been written about Spinoza, the solution is still 
to seek. For the present I have only to say that this element, puz- 
zling and apparently anomalous in many ways as it is, does exist, 
and that, although for the present special purpose it has not been 
necessary to consider it, no general estimate of Spinoza which ignores 
it can be just. 

Benedict de Spinoza was, as much as one man could be, the pre- 
cursor of modern scientific philosophy. What I have tried to show 
is that he was and is more. He was not as one of those who pass 
away and leave disciples to remould their doctrine, or whose dialectic 
hits some special need of their time. In his thoughts, as he uttered 
them, we may still find—perhaps many generations after us will find 
—a living force unspent, and a luminous guide for our newest paths. 
His immortal praise is best spoken in the words of Goethe, who 
honoured Spinoza, and whose works are in manifold ways an artistic 
interpretation of Spinoza’s mind :— 

‘“‘ Theilnehmend fiihren gute Geister, 


Gelinde leitend, héchste Meister, 
Zu Dem, der Alles schafft und schuf.’’ 


FrEpDErRIcK PoLuock. 








POETRY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN PORTUGAL: 
MIRANDA AND FERREIRA. 


Tue Portuguese kingdom and language probably had their birth in 
the same era. In other words, the dialect of the Portuguese portion 
of the Peninsula began to detach itself more entirely from the other 
Teutono-Latin forms of speech around it, at the period when the 
King of Leon and Castile conferred upon Count Henry of Burgundy 
the governorship of a great part of northern Portugal; an office 
which Count Henry’s successors converted into a kingdom. This 
occurred in 1109, or about four centuries before the time of the poet 
Miranda. The language spoken in the dominions of Count Henry 
was, it is nearly certain, identical with or, at least, similar to that 
spoken in Galicia. Whether the Galician tongue crossed the Minho 
with the invading arms of Count Henry’s suzerain, or whether it 
already prevailed in the district south of that river, is not now very 
easy to determine.’ Certain it is that, at this period, the Galician 
was, of all the dialects which the corrupted forms of the Latin was 
assuming in the Peninsula, the most cultivated and the most perfect. 
As the Portuguese nation became more isolated from its neighbours, 
the language would acquire a character of its own in its progress 
towards full development ; and the influence of a French ruler and 
his French courtiers, soldiers, and adherents, would, no doubt, add 
certain elements of refinement and variety to the language of his 
subjects. The province of the Minho, the most northern of Portugal 
was, at the outset of the kingdom, at once the seat of government 
and the cradle of the language; and we may presume that, as the 
districts to the south were successively wrested from the Moors, the 
original Galician, or quasi-Galician dialect of the Minhotes, would 
advance southwards with the arms of the Christians, and finally 
become the language of the whole of Portugal. 

At this stage of Portuguese history men’s minds would seem to 
have been too much engrossed with the great continuous war which 
the nation was waging with the Moors and with the Castilians, to be 
able to give much attention to any sort of poetry, except short lyrical 
pieces touching upon war or love. Hardly any others have come 
down to us. There is no great, early, Portuguese epic, like the 
Cid; though the struggle with the infidels was as fierce, and the 
triumph of the Christians as great in Portugal asin Spain. In all 
probability the poetry of the country was in the hands of the 
wandering troubadours from Provence, and the native bards would 


(1) The southern frontiers of Galicia, in the commencement of the eleventh century, 
extended to the south beyond the River Douro. 
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not have cared to be heard in the presence of such masters of song 
as these. It is noticeable that the earlier remains we have of native 
verse are mostly sacred poetry—precisely such a class of effusion as 
the professional minstrels would be the least apt to produce. It is 
quite certain, however, that neither poets nor poetry were despised 
as this early period, either in Portugal or the neighbouring king- 
dom; and if no other record of their good repute existed, proof 
might be found in the fact that, of all the Portuguese poets whose 
name or fame has come down to us, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries all were courtiers, knights of high birth, princes of the 
blood, or kings. 

Among a warlike people like the Portuguese, called upon at this 
period continually to maintain their existence by arms, we may 
imagine that the court and the camp were the centres of such literary 
activity as existed. The earliest remains we have cf the language 
are fragments of the poets Herminguez and Egaz Moniz, who wrote 
in the reign of the successor of the first sovereign. These verses 
are, it is true, scarcely recognisable as Portuguese ; they are uncouth 
and rugged to a most singular degree, and yet they are ascribed to 
two courtiers, who presumably wrote and spoke the language in its 
fullest purity. 

During the generations which intervene between this period and 
the birth of Sa de Miranda, all such Portuguese poetry as existed was 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Provengal verse. The 
troubadours and the jongleurs, the composers and the singers of 
Provengal song, found, as we know, congenial audiences at the 
Northern Courts of the Peninsula. The Catalan, the Castilian, and 
the Galician, or Portuguese, were so like their own tongue that 
these minstrels would be understood almost as well where these 
languages were current, as at Avignon or Toulouse. As the 
Portuguese gradually extended their kingdom, and thus isolated 
themselves more and more from their neighbours, as the nation grew 
in strength and importance, and, perhaps, as the native taste began 
to rise superior to the monotonous frivolity of Provengal minstrelsy, 
so the language began to assume the characteristics of modern 
Portuguese. Cristovao Falcio, Joaio de Menezes, and the more 
famous Bernardim Ribeyro, are the first native poets who attained 
any kind of celebrity in Portugal. All three wrote in the generation 
preceding that in which the poet Miranda lived and flourished. 
The language was now true Portuguese, but while their eclogues 
and lyrics have some national characteristics of earnestness and truth 
of feeling, the verses of these writers are still redolent of the tedious 
conceits and affectations of Provencal poetry, and yet have little 
of the flow, melody, and artistic finish of the best troubadour lyrics. 

In noting the changes which, throughout the Peninsula, were 
transforming the narrow spirit of Provengal verse into the higher 
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and better poetry which prevailed during the sixteenth century, the 
unquestionably great influence of the Moors must not be overlooked. 
It has been over hastily concluded by most native chroniclers and 
historians, that the relations between the conquered and the con- 
querors—who were, during so many centuries, masters of nearly the 
whole Peninsula—were entirely hostile and antagonistic. The rule of 
the Saracens was however, as is now well established, on the whole 
tolerant ; and an immense Christian population, the Mozarabs, came 
strongly under their influence, and adopted not only the Arab dress, 
the Arab language, the domestic habits, the arts and intellectual 
culture of their masters, but in some cases carried imitation so far as 
to practise the most characteristic rite of the Mussulmans. 

It was impossible but that the high literary culture of the Saracens, 
so intimately brought to bear on a less cultivated people, should 
have a strong influence on their poetry. It most certainly did 
have its effect ; but, on the other hand, it must be recollected that 
the ultimate deliverers of Peninsular soil from Moorish occupation 
were men who, in the retreats and fastnesses of the northern parts 
of their country—from whence they issued for its re-conquest—had 
been, least of any of their countrymen, subject to Saracenic influences ; 
and that it was chiefly, as I have already shown, among the camps 
and in the various courts of the Portuguese and Spanish conquerors 
that the national poetry was produced and fostered. 

The Castilians had, in the fifteenth century, while preserving 
much of the Provencal spirit in their poetry, incorporated with it a 
certain national strength and gravity; and their compositions are 
far in advance of their Portuguese contemporaries. There is 
absolutely nothing in the poetry of the smaller kingdom during the 
whole of this century to compare with the beautiful coplas of 
José Manrique, or even the verses of Juan de Mena, or the Marquis 
de Santillana. 

In the change that came over Peninsular literature in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, Portugal took as great a part as even 
Castile. The final expulsion of the Moors in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella gave leisure for the cultivation of new forms of poetry; 
and the subsequent accession of a German prince to the throne, and 
the greater intercourse, during the reign of Charles V., between the 
Peninsula and the various nations of Europe, led, among other 
reforms and innovations, to the introduction of the more artistic taste 
and handling of the Italians in literature. Boscan and Garcilasso 
de la Vega, the chief originators and assertors of the new style, 
wrote sonnets in the manner of Petrarch and eclogues in that of 
Sannazaro, in which Italian elegance and Castilian vigour are 
blended with a success which has never been surpassed. These 
men were the contemporaries of the Portuguese Sa de Miranda; and 
this great genius, besides being the father of all that was good in the 
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poetry of his native land, influenced and reformed the literature of the 
Spaniards hardly less than the two Castilian poets I have just named. 

The poet Miranda seems to have been born at an hour propitious 
to Portuguese literature. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
the Portuguese language had grown into some degree of maturity 
and copiousness. The fame, power, and wealth of the nation were 
at their zenith, and men’s desire had been awakened for something 
beyond the rhymed chronicles and the simple lyrics of their fathers. 
Sa de Miranda was, by training and native power, the very man to 
stamp his own genius on the poetry of his country. The son of a 
country gentleman of good family, he became a student and professor 
of jurisprudence, and attained to high legal learning. He visited 
most of the courts and cities of Southern Europe, and returning to 
his native country, became a courtier; but after some trial of this 
existence, he retired into the country, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Almost all that is known of the history of Miranda is contained 
in an anonymous memoir, prefixed to an edition of his works 
published in 1614, and which there is reason to believe was written, 
thirty or forty years after the poet’s death, by a nobleman who 
married Miranda’s grand-daughter. This quaintly written memoir 
gives interesting particulars of Miranda’s habits and way of life, 
and affords a curious insight into the life of an educated Portuguese 
country gentleman of the sixteenth century. After having filled 
the high office of a Desembargador (Judge of Appeal), and after his 
retirement from the Court, Miranda accepted the Mastership of a 
Commandery of Knights, of the order of Christ, near Ponte de Lima, 
in the extreme north of Portugal; and here he lived out the rest of 
his life. ‘ He was a man,” says his biographer, “of grave deport- 
ment, but of a kindly disposition ; of a melancholic humour, but easy 
and accessible in conversation; a man more sparing of laughter than 
of speech.” He was devoted to wolf hunting and to the knightly 
exercises of the tilting yard; he played upon the violin, and he 
entertained several professional musicians in his house. The 
biography represents him as having adopted the stoic philosophy in 
early life and having applied it, later, in the choice of a wife who, 
it is said, was so homely in feature and so advanced in years that 
the poet had to apologise to the lady herself for asking her in 
marriage. She made him, however, a good wife; and according to 
the biographer, the poet, highly esteemed “the qualities of this 
lady, which indeed were incomparable, according to the testimony 
of the men of that place, who even to this day speak of her zeal 
in the honour of God, in the training up of her children, in the ease 
of her husband, and in the good and profitable ordering of her 
household. Insomuch that her husband loved her so dearly, that, 
when she died, he lost all joy of his life, and shortly afterwards died 
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too, in grief of mind; which if not worthy of a man who professed 
the stoic philosophy, yet testifies how greatly he esteemed her whom 
he had lost.” 

Such was the man who, at atime when the general corruption 
which pervaded Portuguese society was preparing the country for 
the great national catastrophe which was soon to overtake it, was at 
once a patriot and a poct. He used his great gifts for the noblest 
purposes, to warn and to teach. He warned his countrymen against 
the bigotry of priests, the grasping dishonesty of statesmen, and 
their own heedlessness of the future. His denunciations were too 
eloquent to be unheard ; but they were unheeded. Miranda laid the 
foundations of a noble national literature—but for him Camoens 
could not have written his great epic ; yet his greatest praise is that 
he preserved his purity among the impure, and that he had the 
courage to speak the truth when not to be silent was a danger. 

In applying, as I have done, the term “renaissance,” to the 
revolution which Sa de Miranda was instrumental in bringing about 
in Portuguese literature, I wish to guard against the acceptance 
of that somewhat abused word in any narrow sense. The renais- 
sance which took place was not a simple revival of the purer classic 
forms of antiquity, but a strengthening and enlarging of the whole 
scope and purposes of poetry. Under the new influences, the aims 
of poetry grew higher, its sympathies wider, the morality purer ; 
but the actual form in which poetic thought was cast was by no 
means, at least for the time, improved. Indeed, the verse of the 
earlier reformers of it will bear no comparison in fluency and sweet- 
ness with the poetry which it displaced. The renaissance was a 
reaction against the narrowness of the models which had prevailed 
since the beginning of Provengal song, an outgrowth of its bonds 
rather than a continuation of the same modes of thought recast into 
better form. 

Miranda wrote much in the Castilian tongue. (Of his eight 
eclogues, six, and those the best, are in that language. The 
Castilian was an instrument ready to his hand, far more polished 
than the Portuguese; and Miranda, a man of refined tastes, a 
scholar, a traveller, and a courtier, may, in spite of his love of 
country, have a little despised his native tongue as a vehicle for 
poetic thought. The eclogues, sonnets, and quintilhas, which he 
wrote in the language of Castile, are ranked as highly by Spaniards 
as any similar works of Spanish poets. Yet it may almost be 
doubted if Miranda did well to neglect the Portuguese language, 
which, in some respects, is admirably fitted for lyrical expression. 
In comparison with Spanish, it may be said of Portuguese that, 
while it lacks some of the sonorous vigour of that magnificent 
language, it has greatly the advantage over it in modulation, 
smoothness, and fluency, from the absence of the guttural sounds of 
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the Castilian. Compared with Italian—which neither Portuguese 
nor any other language can approach in grace and delicacy—the 
Portuguese is certainly less effeminate in sound, and is also entirely 
free from those most unpleasing combinations of two or three con- 
sonants which it would seem to be the constant task of Italian poets 
to weed from their poems. 

Before I proceed to give some specimens of Miranda’s Portuguese 
poetry, I would premise that, in so far as style and expression are 
concerned, they are, with some exceptions, signally inferior to his 
Spanish writings, upon which his fame chiefly rests. Miranda’s 
Portuguese and his Spanish poetry might, indeed, easily be ascribed 
to two different writers; so clear, fluent and melodious is the one, 
and so austere, inharmonious, and often obscure is the other. 

Now it may perhaps be asserted that the qualities of fluency and 
harmony are, beyond all others, the very soul of great poetry—that 
other qualities are subordinate to these—that those subtle, untrans- 
latable harmonies of utterance constitute, when they clothe great 
ideas, poetry of the highest class; and if it should fail of attaining a 
high degree of such harmony, by so much does it stop short of 
being the highest kind of poetry. The best poetry is, it must be 
admitted, untranslatable in any true sense, and it may perhaps 
some day come to be asked how far the valuable time and labour 
of so many of the ablest men among us are profitably expended 
upon the great and growing number of rhymed translations of 
the poets of antiquity. I am inclined to think that something 
far short of perfect acquaintance with a foreign or dead lan- 
guage will enable a reader to appreciate many of the beauties of 
its literature. There is even, as I believe, in these word-harmonies 
of which I have spoken, much which forms a language common 
to all those persons, foreigners or not, who are capable of their 
perception, just as a symphony of Beethoven is as intelligible to an 
Englishman as to a German. 

These views have led me to give literal’ and unrhymed transla- 
tions of the specimens of Portuguese poetry which I am about to 
lay before the reader—preserving only such an approximation to 
the rhythm and metre as could be got without much deviation from 
literalness, and leaving to the reader the task of gathering, with this 
slight assistance, the form and spirit of the originul from the 
original itself. 

Miranda’s Portuguese writings consist of epistles, sonnets, 
eclogues, and two comedies. Of these, the epistles are perhaps the 
most important works. They are addressed, some to the king, some 
to different friends, and one to the poet Ferreira. These epistles are 
quite original in style and handling, and are, I think, what the 


(1) Literal, that is, so far as it is possible to translate literally the language of one 
age into another language of a different age. 
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Portuguese themselves chiefly admire in the poet’s works. Com- 
posed in short-versed stanzas of three, four, or five lines each, their 
form suits and excuses their direct style and their frequent and 
abrupt transitions. The epistle addressed to the king is the most 
characteristic, if not the most elegant. It consists of eighty-one 
stanzas of five lines each; and is, therefore, longer than I can afford 
space to quote in its entirety. Written in easy, flowing verse, the 
rhyming of so many lines within so short a stanza gives a consider- 
able swing and vigour to the measure used by the poet. The 
stanza employed is the quintilha of five octo-syllabic lines, of which 
the first, third, and last rhyme, as also do the second and fourth. 
The versification is almost always metrical, but here and there it has 
to be read by accent or cadence, without regard to the number of feet. 
The epistle begins by a somewhat obsequious address to the king, 
which contrasts with the exceeding plain speaking of the remainder. 
Addressing him as King of many Kings, in allusion to the extended 
conquests of the Portuguese of that time, he hardly dares to ask for 
the royal attention, since it must be occupied with affairs of state. 


Que em outras partes da Esphera, Since in so many distant regions, 

Em outros ceos differentes, Under so many other skies, 

Que Deus tégora escondera, Hidden till now by Providence, 

Cada huma de tantas gentes Such a multitude of nations 

Vossos despachos espera. Your high commands are waiting for. 


To administer justice, if necessary in the most summary manner, 
is, says the poet, the first duty of a king. Then follows a long 
argument in favour of monarchy. The poet is careful to exclude 
tyrants and usurpers, and confines himself to “‘Reys ungidos ”— 
anointed kings—who are to redress the people’s grievances, succour 
the poor, and forcibly put down the wrong. He goes on to say :— 


As vossas vellas que vao The royal ships which sail around 
Dando quasi ao mundo volta Almost the circuit of the globe, 
Raramente encontrario Will seldom anywhere encounter 
Gente de algum rey solta. Society without a king. 

Sem cabega, o corpo he vio. Without a head, a nation dies. 


Having established the necessity of some sort of mild paternal 
despotism, by a series of arguments and illustrations drawn from na- 
ture and from history, and of a sort which bear a striking resemblance 
to the reasoning in Lord Brookes’ poetical ‘‘ Treatise of Monarchie,” 
written some fifty years afterwards, he proceeds to the chief object 
of his epistle—to warn the king and his countrymen against the 
intrigues of courtiers. The experience of a former courtier is 
obvious in the force and bitterness which which he inveighs on this 
topic. 


Velem-se com tudo os reys Let kings be ever on their guard 
Dos rostos falsos, e manhas, Of false men and of their false wiles, 
Com que lhes fazem das leys With which their wont is of the laws 


Fracas teas das aranhas. To make, like spiders, webs and snares. 
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Such men, he says, only value virtue or justice by what it will 
fetch in the market. 


Quem graca ante el rey alcanca The men who win the royal favour 
E hi falla o que nio deve, By flattery and unworthy arts 
(Mal grande de m4 privanca) (Ill consequence of friendship base) 
Peconha na fonte langa, Throw poison in the fountain head, 
De que toda a terra bebe. Envenom what the people drink. 


Then comes a stanza which has been quoted perhaps as often as 
any passage in Portuguese poetry :— 


Homem d’um s6 parecer, The man of single countenance, 
D’um sé rosto, d’uma sé fé, Of frank address and simple faith, 
D’antes quebrar que torcer, Readier to be broke than bended, 
Elle tudo pode ser, May be anything he chooses, 

Mas de Corte homem nio he. But the Court he should eschew. 


The lines in the succeeding ones have been applied, and probably 
with reason, to the character of Miranda himself :— 


Gracejar ougo de ci I seem to hear the sneering speech 
De quem vae inteiro, e sio, At one who will not counterfeit, 

Nem se contrafaz mais J4, But shows himself as God has made, 
“‘ Como este vem aldeio, “ Here is a rustic speech and manner, 
Que cortezao tornar’ !”’ See what a courtier he will make!” 
Estas publicas santidades, - This sanctity assumed in public, 
Estes rostos transportados, This sadness of feigned piety, * 

Nao em ermos, mas cidades. Ts found in Courts, not hermitages. 
Para Deos sio vaydades, God can assess such counterfeits ; 
Para nés vio rebucados. We must respect the pious mask. 


He wishes to put the king on his guard against these intriguers, 
their cunning, and their greediness. 


Por minas trazem suas azes, * Covered ways hide their attacks, 
Encubertos seus assanhos, Hid is their malice and their rage. 
Falsas guerras, falsas pazes, False enemies and falser friends, 
De fora sio mansos anhos, Lambs are they in outward bearing, 
De dentro, lobos robazes. Ravening wolves they are within. 


He shows how difficult the duplicity of such villains makes it to 
trace malicious actions to their actual perpetrators. 

He cites the law of trial by battle, prevailing among the Lom- 
bards, as a wholesome resource; and recounts the history of the 
struggle between the great King Denis of Portugal and his rebel- 
lious son, in proof of the necessity of strong measures in such times 
as those in which he was writing, which he describes as— 


N’este tempo, quem mal cae A time when, if a man once falls, 
Mal jaz, e dizem que 4 luz He falls for good ; and yet they say 
Por tempo a verdade sac, That truth in time shall see the light, 
Entretanto poem na cruz But in our day they crucify 

O justo; o ladrao se vae. The good man, and the thief escapes. 


A patriotic Portuguese of these times (indeed, of any times), must 
ever have had before his eyes the peril to his country of ambitious 
designs on the part of Spain. The bloody wars with that country, of 
the earlier years of the monarchy, had ended long enough before to 
incline the Portuguese to forget the danger of neighbourhood to so 
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powerful a kingdom. The growing conformity in manners and the 
identity of religion between the two peoples, might further serve to 
lull any latent suspicion of aggressive designs on the part of Spain. 
At this time, Spanish nobles frequented the Court of Portugal, and 
probably shared more of the royal favour than was generally 
thought desirable. The bold denunciation of Spain by the poet must 
have come with peculiar force from a man who had travelled much, 
and who had enjoyed opportunities of closely observing the work- 
ings of his own, as well as of foreign governments. The following 
is sufficiently outspoken of a nation then ruled over by so warlike 
and aggressive a prince as Charles V. :— 


Geralmente he presumptuosa Spain is the land of arrogance, 

Espanha, e d’isso se preza, Whose sons are proud, and vaunt their 
Gente ousada e bellicosa pride. 

Culpfiona de cubicosa. A daring nation, prone to war, 

Tudo sabe vossa Alteza. And blamed for their cupidity. 


Your Majesty best knows their fame. 
He accuses them of a grasping covetousness which leads them to 
live at the expense of weaker men, and “dos suores alheos,” by 
others’ toil. 


Que en vejo nos povoados How many in our towns I see 
Muitos los salteadores, Of these brigands bear about 

Com nome, e rosto d’honrados. The name and look of honest men. 
Vio quentes, vio forrados Brigands! who go warmly clad 
De pelles de lavradores! In the skins of simple men! 


After some stanzas directed against profligate and mercenary 
priests,’ the poet bids the king remember the vital necessity of 
perfect impartiality in one who, like himself, is almost a despot ; and 
the more so, that he rests his power on the love and the loyalty of 
his subjects ; unlike the King of France, who has his Scotch body- 
guard, or the Pope, who trusts to Swiss defenders :— 


Aqui nam vemos soldados, Here we have no mercenaries, 

Aqui nam soa atambor. No loyalty by scund of drum. 

Outros reys os seus estados Other kings may guard their kingdoms, 
Guardio de armas rodeados, With sword and spear surround the throne; 


V6s rodeado de amor. Your sole defence, your subjects’ love. 


He brings the epistle to a conclusion by reminding the king of his 
great ancestor, who expressed his ideas of government by the noble 
motto, “ Polla ley e polla grey” —* By law and by the people’s will.” 

Such compositions as this, in spite of their vigour of expression 
and general eloquence, may seem dull enough to us of a modern age ; 
and it is, indeed, difficult to bring ourselves, at the present day, to 
appreciate their importance and their influence on the by-gone genera- 
tions for whom they were written. Popular interest in, and sympathy 
with, current political movements, have for so longa time found such 
early and constant expression in journals, in reviews, and in the 
multiplied reports of all kinds of public speeches and debates, that 
that we do not at present require such isolated utterances as this ; but 


(1) Omitted in most editions. 
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when there was no newspaper to relate, to report, or to criticize ; 
when news came tardily and scantily, when the most eloquent address 
must have died in the memory of its few hearers, almost as soon as 
the speaker’s voice was silent, the effect of such written eloquence 
as this of Miranda’s must have been extraordinarily great. 

To Miranda’s sonnets I am inclined to attach considerable import- 
ance. True it is that they are formed on the model left by Petrarch, 
that they signally lack many of the merits of the Italian sonneteer, 
and that they too frequently reflect the fine-drawn, scholastic subtlety 
with which it was then the fashion for a poet to address his friend, 
his mistress, or his patron. Yet, notwithstanding this, and obscure 
and tortuous as is the style of most of them, they bear upon them 
that peculiar exquisiteness of thought and expression for which we 
have no exact name, but which the Greeks would have called trony. 
The melancholy of unrequited love is the theme of the greater 
number of Miranda’s sonnets ; yet the cruelty of the ladies of those 
days is, perhaps, hardly established by the fact that they were not 
won by pleadings which have in them a great deal more of pedantic 
affection of a schoolman than the genuine ardour of a lover. 

I select for quotation the following two from among Miranda’s 
Portuguese sonnets, as much from their comparative simplicity, as 
their excellence, and from the difficulty of rendering into intelligible 
English the subtle turns of thought in the more characteristic 





sonnets :— 


O sol he grande, caem com a calma as aves, 
Do tempo em tal sazio que soe ser fria : 
Esta agua que d’alto cae accordarmehia 
Do sono nao mas de cuidados graves. 

O cousas todas vis, todas mudaveis. 

Qual he o coraciio que em vés confia ? 
Passando hum dia vae, passa outro dia, 
Incertos todos mais que ao vento as naves. 
Eu vi j& por aqui sombras e flores 

Vi aguas e vi fontes, vi verdura, 

As aves vi cantar todas d’amores : 

Mudo e seco he ja tudo e de mistura 
Tambem fazendomi eu fuy d’outras cores 
E tudo o mais renova, isto he sem cura. 


A morte de sua mulher. 
Aquelle espirito ja tambem pagado 
Como elle merecia, claro e puro 
Deixou de boa vontade o vallo escuro 
De tudo o que ca vio como anojado. 
Aquelle sprito que do mar irado 
D’esta vida mortal posto em seguso 


The sun beats fiercely, and the panting 
birds, 

Exhausted with unwonted heat, fall down; 

Rain from the parchéd skies above would 
break 

Not on my sleep, but on my heavy cares. 

O vanity of earthly things which change, 

Where is the soul who dares to trust to you? 

One day the thing we love is here, the next 

’Tis gone, like wind leaving the idle sail. 

Here, in this spot, there late was pleasant 
shade, 

Flowers springing through green turf, the 
cooling gush 

Of waters and the cheerful song of birds: 

Now all is changed, withered and dry and 
bare. 

Most changed of all am I, for while all this 

Renewal has, I must endure, thus changed. 


The death of his wife. 
Her spirit now has found its true reward, 
That spirit bright and pure, impatient 
To leave the shadowy vale and reach its 
home— 
Its home congenial in the realms above. 
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Da gloria que 14 tem de herdade e juro, And now, at last arrived in harbour safe, 


C4 nos deixou o caminho abalisado Passing the restless, stormy sea of life, 
Alma aqui vinda nesta nossa idade Has marked the course on which we, too, 
De ferro, que tornaste a antiga d’ouro. should sail, 

Em quanto cd regeste e humanidade Departed soul! Thy sweetest influence} 
Em chegando ajuntaste tal thesouro Did change this age of ours—an age of 
Que para sempre dura, ah vaydade iron— 


Ricas areas deste Tejo e Douro. To one of gold, and in our memories leave 


A treasure to all time. Alas! alas! how 
drear, 


How barren now these shores which once 
did bloom.‘ 

The Portuguese eclogues of Miranda are but two in number, while 
of his Spanish pastorals there are four, every one of which is in- 
comparably superior in all the characteristic excellences of this kind 
of poetry to those written in Portuguese. 

Of all the writings of Miranda, his eclogues will, probably, seem 
the least interesting to a modern reader. The interest which such 
poems once aroused must have been, to a great extent, owing to 
their more or less successful reproduction of classical models. It 
seems, indeed, extraordinary enough that such artificial productions 
could have afforded pleasure even in the lack of other literature. 
They have neither incident, nor dramatic dialogue, nor plot. The 
interminable conversations between shepherds and shepherdesses 
have little of the true flavour of pastoral life about them, and either 
fatigue us by their platitude or offend us by their affectation. The 
allusions to the Court life and intrigues of the day are, no doubt, more 
frequent than we can now detect, and this source of interest ie, there- 
fore, wanting for modern readers. The model followed by Portuguese 
bucolic writers, is rather the artificial and courtly pastoral of Virgil 
than the more natural one of Theocritus; but so far as a foreigner 
may presume to judge, the renaissance eclogue, whether it be Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, or Italian, is signally wanting in the Virgilian ease 
and beauty of versification. The bucolic verse of Miranda, however, 
if its general tenor do not rise much above the level of the pastoral 
writing of his age, possesses a vast superiority to it in the poet’s de- 
scriptions and. love of natural scenes and rustic life. The mountains, 
the streams, the fields, and, above all, the animals, are introduced 
with a singular naturalness and obvious knowledge of country ways 
which are very delightful, and it is in this chiefly, I suspect, that such 
vitality and value as eclogue writing possesses reside, not in the 
tedious commonplaces about peace and virtue put in the mouths of 
impossible shepherds, nor in the frigid second-hand classicisms, but 
in the pleasant associations which such poems call up of the fresh 
forest breeze, the cool fountains, green turf and leafage, and the 
peaceful country teams and flocks. 

To an ordinary educated Englishman, whose literature is less rich 
in, and whose taste is less inclined to, the artificial pastoral poem of 
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the classical types than those of almost any other European nation, 
the eclogue may well seem to be the most dreary of all forms of 
human composition. Whether it be owing to the early bent of the 
Portuguese towards this form of literature, or that it is congenial to 
the national taste, it has happened that Portuguese poetry has 
developed itself strongly in the direction of the pastoral idyll. Far 
as the Spaniards have carried excellence in this species of writing, 
they are inferior to the Portuguese, who deserve to rank with the 
Italians. Many circumstances probably have concurred to foster 
this love of pastoral poetry in Portugal, and chief among them the 
beauty of its country scenery, the serenity of its climate, the tempera- 
ment of its people, the national love of home and homely scenes, 
and, perhaps as much as anything, the variety and richness of the 
language and its great resemblance to the classic tongue in which 
some of the best models of bucolic poetry are to be found. The 
farm life of Portugal is also infinitely more susceptible of poetic treat- 
ment than that of northern countries, whose soil and climate are 
less kindly, and whose agriculture is more advanced. 

The world has come to regard, and not altogether without reason, 
the pastoral existence as depicted by Virgil and Theocritus as the 
most ideal form of rustic life; and this life is, in truth, not very dif- 
ferent from that followed by husbandmen in Portugal at the present 
day. It is, indeed, almost inconceivable that fourteen centuries 
should have done so little to modify, among an ingenious people, the 
lessons taught them by their first masters in agriculture. The farm 
husbandry practised in Portugal to this day is virtually that which 
the Roman colonists left in the country, and such as is described in 
the rules and precepts of Columella. The Portuguese ploughman 
still works his fields with a plough which is identical in shape with 
the instrument of which Virgil has left a precise description in his 
eclogues. The farmer carries his produce in exactly such an ox-cart 
as we find drawn on Roman bas-reliefs and vases. The Portuguese 
shepherd in the mountains still lives among his flock by day, and lies 
down to sleep in their midst at night. The pastoral pipe of antiquity 
has been replaced by the guitar; but the shepherds still challenge 
each other to compete in alternate extempore verse “ao desajio,”’ in 
rivalry one with the other. 

A native of Portugal enjoys, in consequence of his familiarity 
with the actual practice of the old classic husbandry, a signal advan- 
tage over natives of northern countries, in reading the pastorals of 
the ancient authors. Many allusions and illustrations will seem 
clear and natural to the one, which to the other are strained and 
obscure. The amcebean song of shepherds and ploughboys—the 
very groundwork of the bucolic poem—and which a Portuguese 


hears daily on every hill-side, is to a foreigner at first sound an 
VOL, XIII. N.S. 58 
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almost absurd stretch of conventionality. To give a particular in- 
stance of such necessary familiarity, many an English schoolboy has 
no doubt been puzzled to render the full meaning of Virgil’s line, 
“ Aspice, aratra jugo referunt suspensa juvenci;” which the dullest 
Portuguese lad can translate at once, in the secondary or poetical 
sense, to mean that it was nightfall, when the ploughmen sling the 
plough between the oxen and carry it home. Such instances could 
easily be multiplied. 

I have not space to quote at any length from Miranda’s eclogues, 
and short extracts would neither serve to illustrate my opinions, nor 
enable the reader to form any of his own. 

Miranda’s remaining works are his two comedies. Of these it 
may at ouce be said that, while they are excellent imitations of, or 
rather adaptations from, the Roman comic drama, they show clearly 
enough that Miranda was not eminently possessed of a strong, 
original dramatic genius. Yet, short of this praise, they are admir- 
able productions. The range of the poet’s powers was so great, that 
it easily comprehended what was not exactly in the direct line of his 
genius. His plays were probably tasks, rather than labours of love ; 
but, as literary efforts, they are full of evidences of an accomplished, 
many-sided mind, and show as wide an acquaintance with men as 
with books. 

The dialogue of both comedies is spirited, concise, not devoid of 
finesse, and, above all, natural and racy of common colloquial sayings 
and proverbs; seldom witty, never overwrought in the direction of 
farce, but often charged with a fine, extravagant humour which has 
more resemblance to the learned pleasantry of Jonson than any- 
thing to be found in the works of other Peninsular dramatists ; 
though Miranda falls far short of the dignity and erudition of the 
English playwright. 

In the comedies of Miranda, the curtain is raised upon a purely 
conventional life. It is a stage whereon appear nearly all the esta- 
blished characters of the old Roman drama: the boastful soldier, 
the edacious parasite, the scheming and faithful servant, the tyran- 
nical father, and the windy and purposeless lover. The plot, the 
incidents, and the action, all run along the ancient classical groove. 
It is the drama of ancient Rome revived with wonderful skill, but 
with as little as possible of the modern spirit. It is a Renaissance 
drama, entirely lacking the infusion of the deeper purpose and 
imaginative wealth of modern times, which have given force and 
vitality to the so-called Renaissance movement in painting and the 
sister arts. Such a form of drama, capable of affording mere amuse- 
ment as it was in its own day, was obviously neither earnest enough, 
nor varied enough, nor true enough, to reach the sympathies of 
audiences of a later age, with enlarged interests, a more trained 
morality, and a stricter social and civil polity. This resuscitation of 
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the classic comic drama in modern times was destined to last but a 
short time. Men were born, even in Miranda’s lifetime, who were 
to create the splendid Spanish comic drama of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the truest expression of the social life of the age and country 
of its birth; and when that drama arose, the old classic style 
disappeared at once and for ever. 

Quotations from either of the poet’s plays would serve little 
useful purpose. The comedies themselves are, it must be admitted, 
rather dull reading; and any true perception of their excellences 
is only to be got by a comparison with similar imitations of the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence, and by clothing the bare ideas of 
the author with the speech and gesture of the actor. Such “reading 
between the lines” is especially necessary in the conventionally 
framed plays of Miranda, abounding as they do in passages which 
only the manner and skill of a good actor could make endurable, and 
above all, in soliloquies of a length which might seem intolerable to 
the mere reader, if he did not remember that such monologues afford 
extraordinary scope for either tragic or comic power, and that some 
of the best acting plays extant are full of them. 

The influence of Miranda over his contemporaries was not con- 
fined to his writings. A man of easy and accessible conversation, 
who had seen much of the world as an observer, rather than as an 
actor in it; a professor at a university which was the centre of the 
intellectual activity of the kingdom; the most famous author in 
Portugal, and amongst the foremost poets of the neighbouring 
nation ; he became the leader, and, indeed, the oracle of his contem- 
poraries. He had rescued the national literature almost from bar- 
barism. He had discerned, or rather, created wealth and beauty of 
expression in a language the most neglected and despised of all the 
romance tongues of southern and eastern Europe. He was re- 
verenced and he was imitated by a host of men, some of whom rose 
at once into prominence. 

Of his immediate contemporaries, far the most eminent was 
Antonio Ferreira, a poet who, himself the friend and imitator of 
Miranda, has left his mark on the poetic literature of his country 
almost as plainly as his master. 

Ferreira’s style is more classical, more correct, more polished, and, 
to a foreigner, infinitely more easy and intelligible than that of 
Miranda. Though Ferreira was but a few years the younger, a 
whole century separates their styles: that of the one, crabbed and 
antiquated ; that of the other, as near to modern Portuguese as the 
English of Queen Anne’s reign is to the English written by Tenny- 
son or Browning. 

Of Ferreira’s life we know little but that it was respectable and 
uneventful. Born in 1528, he was thirty-three years younger than 
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Miranda, and, like him, he studied law, and became a professor in 
the University of Coimbra. Before he had attained his twenty- 
ninth year he had written eclogues, sonnets, epistles, and a comedy. 
From Coimbra he migrated to the Court of King John III., where 
he was well received. He obtained a high judicial appointment at 
Lisbon, and shortly afterwards he died of the plague, at the untimely 
age of forty-one, in the midst of fame and growing honours. 

The great distinction between the two poets resides in this, that 
while Miranda was half-hearted in the use of his native language, 
and wrote better and more freely in a more cultivated foreign 
tongue, Ferreira—“ vestigia Graeca ausus deserere””—resolved from 
the first to write no single line except in Portuguese. 

He did not court any fame that was not won in the Portuguese 
field of literature, or that was bestowed by other than Portuguese 
voices. Prefixed to the first collection of his works is a sonnet in 
which he says that all the renown he desires is that of being thought 


a patriotic Portuguese, who loved his native land and his own 
people : 





“ Eu desta gloria sé fico contente, 
Que a minha terra amei, e a minha gente.”’ 


This emphatic and amiable patriotism has particularly endeared the 
memory, and probably not a little enhanced the influence, of Ferreira 
with his fellow-countrymen, among whom love of country has always 
possessed the intensity of a passion. 

Ferreira, like Miranda, wrote epistles; but their elegant classicism 
has nothing in common with the forcible manner of Miranda. They 
are grave and didactic in their style; the utterances of a scholar 
who had always shunned the business of the world, rather than of a 
raan who, like Miranda, had lived in it and knew it; of a man more 
taken up with the elegances of literature than interested in the 
schemes and passions of his fellow-men. The epistles and the odes 
of Ferreira are greatly praised and appreciated by his countrymen, 
and have, I believe, more than all his other writings, earned for him 
the title of the Portuguese Horace. Both in his odes and in his 
epistles he isa palpable and avowed imitator of Horace, and it is 
precisely this departure from originality which makes these produc- 
tions of comparatively little interest to a foreign student of the 
language; but their influence, on this very account, upon the 
literature of his country was great. Ferreira’s example has un- 
questionably contributed to the correction in Portuguese poetic 
diction of a certain bombastic fulness and oriental exaggeration, 
which were vicious characteristics of the national literature in his 
own day, and have not even yet entirely disappeared. Assuming 
that our Northern taste is correct in the matter, he must, by an 
Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman, be held to have been the 
greatest reformer and improver of the taste of his countrymen. 
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Ferreira’s eclogues do not conspicuously rise above the standard 
of the pastoral writing of the day. They lack the stamp of reality 
which Miranda has left impressed on his eclogues, but in elegance 
and grace of diction Ferreira attains a high degree of excellence. 
Many passages of exquisite beauty may be found throughout these 
productions, but it must be admitted that as literary compositions 
they are seldom anything but tedious. The amazingly rapid progress 
of the language in the direction of grace and smoothness may be 
instanced in the following passage from the first eclogue :— 

Esta fonte ouvio hoje aqui meu pranto: This fountain heard me, in my verse, com- 
E como se 0 sentisse, parecia plain, 
Qu’ajudava entoar tam triste canto. And as if sentient too, in unison 
Hora fazia pausa, hora corria Joined with its harmonies in my refrain ; 
Com murmurio hora grave, e horaagudo, Now it did pause, and now again run on 
Disseras qu’algum sprito ali avia. With murmurs hoarse at times, now shriller 
grown, 

As if the spirit there did make his moan. 

Passing over, from lack of space to quote them, the numerous 
sonnets of Ferreira—many of them masterpieces of this refined and 
dificult kind of composition—and the comedies of Bristo and 
O Cioso, in which the poet would: seem to have feared to move 
beyond the narrow classic groove in which his predecessor had 
written his comic dramas, I propose to devote the space at my com- 
mand to an examination of Ferreira’s tragedy of Castro—the 
best and indeed almost the only high-class tragedy in the Portuguese 
language, and, in my opinion, by far the greatest work of its 
author. 

The wonderful history of Inez de Castro, the Spanish mistress, 
and perhaps, ultimately, the wedded wife of Prince Pedro, son of 
Alphonso IV. of Portugal, is too deeply engraved on the memory of 
all Portuguese to permit of a dramatist’s adding to or modifying the 
story. 

The jealousy excited among the courtiers by the growing influence 
of Inez and her friends with the heir to the throne, had induced 
them to procure the king’s consent to her assassination ; and King 
Alphonso, counting upon a compliant temper, and a long habit of 
obedience in the prince, his son, ordered her death. She was foully 
murdered in the Convent of Sta. Clara, at Coimbra, in the absence of 
her lover. 

The prince at once took up arms against his father: he ravaged 
the rich province of the Minho; he laid siege to Oporto, the second 
city of the empire. Upon his father’s death, two years afterwards, 
he revenged himself upon those who had compassed the murder of the 
Lady Inez: he is said to have looked on while the hearts of the 
actual murderers were torn from their bodies. His vengeance 
procured him the title of “The Cruel.” He declared himself to 
have been formally married to Inez de Castro; he caused her body 
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to be disinterred, to be clothed in royal robes, a crown to be placed 
upon her head, and homage to be done to her astoaqueen. Her 
bier was carried at night to the mausoleum which he had prepared 
for her among the kings and queens of Portugal, in the great 
Cistercian Abbey of Alcobaca. The funeral train travelled along a 
road thronged with spectators, each of whom held aloft a torch ; so 
that, in the words of an old chronicler, the body of Inez passed 
along an avenue “lined as with all the stars of heaven.” 

Such is the strange story with which the poet had to deal. He 
might have made his drama more picturesque by introducing the 
whole of the episodes, but he chose to regard the dramatic unities so 
far as to end the action with the death of Inez, and its effect upon 
the Infante. The civil war, the solemn declaration of Inez’s title, 
and the strange scene of her royal and midnight obsequies, are not 
employed by Ferreira. 

The play opens with an address, by Inez de Castro, to a chorus 
or band of Coimbra maidens. She bids them rejoice with her in her 
good fortune; and then, in a dialogue with her attendant, she 
explains the circumstances of her happiness. The Greek form in 
which Ferreira chose to cast his tragedy is apparent at the outset. 
The concise, epigrammatic, sententious utterances of the speakers, 
in single verses, read almost like a translation from one of the 
tragedies of Euripides. 


Ama. Novos extremos vejo. 

Nas palavras prazer, agoa nos olhos. 

Quem te faz juntamente leda, e triste? 

Inez. Tristenio pédeestar, quem vés alegre. 

Ama. Mistura 4s vezes a fortuno tudo. 

Inez. Riso, prazer, brandura n’alma tenho. 

Ama. Lagrimas sinaes sio da m4 fortuna. 

Inez. Tambem da boa fortuna companhei- 
ras. 

Ama. A dor sio naturaes. 

Inez. EF ao prazer doces. 

Ama. Que forca de prazer t’as traz aos 
olhos ? 

Inez. Vejo meu bem seguro, que receava. 


Attendant. Two opposites in thee I see, 

Joy in thy speech, and in thine eyes are 
tears. 

What makes thee thus at once both sad 
and gay ? 

Inez. Sad Iam not—you see that I am glad. 

Att. Yortune, alas! can dash our cup of joy. 

Inez. Yet in my soul is nought but gaiety. 

Att. Tears are the surest signs of ill-ad- 
venture. 

Inez. Companions, too, sometimes, of hap- 
piness. 

Att. To grief more true. 

Inez. And yet in gladness sweet. 

Att. What great delight it is that makes 
thee weep ? 

Inez. Good fortune safe, which I had feared 
unsafe. 


Inez then proceeds to recount how Prince Pedro had fallen in love 
with her ; how, for state reasons, he had been compelled to marry 
Constanza, the daughter of the Spanish Duke of Villena; how the 
Princess had brought over Inez in her train; how, upon the death 
of his wife, the Prince had now secretly married Inez herself. 

There is usually no part of a play more trying to the attention, 
either of audience or reader, than that which contains such informa- 
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tion as is necessary to the understanding of the plot, and which, by 
a dramatic device, clumsy at the best, one of the characters has to 
impart to another, who may well enough be supposed to know it all 
before. Ferreira has, with much art, relieved the tediousness and 
awkwardness of such a narration by making Inez represent dramati- , 
cally, in a passage of the greatest beauty, the conversation which 
had passed between herself and the Prince, when she had foreseen the 
perils which his alliance with her would bring upon them both. 
“My Lord,” says Inez, thus recalling her words— 


Soam me as crueis vozes d’este povo, The cruel voices of the nation 

Vejo del rey a forca, e imperio grave Sound in my ears. I see your father’s power 
Armado contra mim, contra a constancia, Armed against me—against the constant 
Que em meu amor tégora teus mostrado. faith 

Nao receo, senhor, que a fé tam firme With which you hold to my true love for 
Queiras quebrar a quem tua alma d’este ; you. 

Mas receo a fortuna, que mais possa It is not that I fear that you should break 
Com seu furor, quetucom teuamorbrando. Your plighted troth io her who has your 

heart ; 


But fateI fear—fate who can compass more, 
By wrath and hate, than you with love pre- 
vent. 

And yet, she goes on to say, if the fates should prove too powerful, 
she would count it kinder of him to kill her with his own hand, 
than to force her to root out her love from her heart. He assures 
her that nothing will change his resolve to marry her. Still narrat- 
ing, Inez thus reproduces his words :— 


Nio podera fortuna, nio os homems For neither fortune, nor the power of men, 
Nio estrellas, nio fados, nao planetas The starry influence, nor the fates, shall 
Apartar-me de ti por arte, ou forca. serve 
Nesta tua mio te ponho firme, e fixa By art or force, to tear thee from my arms: 
Minh’alma ; por Iffante te nomeo, Here in thy hand I place my heart, and I 
Do meu amor senhora, e do alto estado, Do name thee wife, princess, queen of 
Que me espera, e teu nome me faz doce. my love— 
Queen of the high estate which waits me, 
which 
o Only thy love makes sweet. 


Throughout the tragedy, the Chorus plays a considerable part in, 
but has no influence upon, the action of the piece. I know not 
‘whether it was intended by Ferreira that the chorus should be sung, as 
in Greece, or that it should simply be recited. The one beginning 
“Quando amor nascen” is a pretty lyric, and well. adapted for 
choric singing, so is the one “ Antes cego tyranno ;” both recounting, 
in short, rhymed verses, the triumphs of love over gods and kings, 
with, however, rather commonplace instances and reflexions, which 
would hardly bear serious recitation. On the other hand, the grave 
choric piece, cast into Sapphic metre, in which the dangers and 
troubles of a high estate are contrasted with the ease and safety of a 
middle condition of life, must have been intended for recitation 
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alone. 


The fine swing and cadence of these noble stanzas show the 


fitness of the Portuguese language for the highest forms of poetry : 


Reys poderosos, principes, tyrannos! 

Sobre nés pondes vossos pés, pisay-nos. 

Mas sobre vés es ta sempre a fortuna: 
Nos livres d’ella. 


Nos altos muros soam mais os ventos. 

As mais crescidas arvores derribam. 

As mais inchadas vellas no mar rompem 
Caem méres torres. 


Pompas e ventos, titulos inchados 

Nio dao descanso, nem mais doce sono. 

Antes mais cangam, antes em mais medo 
Poem, e perigo. 


Como se volvem no gra mar as ondas, 

Assi se volvem estes peitos cheios 

E nunca fartos, nunca satisfeitos, 
Nunca seguros. 


Princes and tyrants, absolute and potent! 
Place on our subject necks your feet to 
crush us! 
Yet over you the fates have full dominion: 
We can escape them. 


The strength of the wind-blast tries the 
lofty palace ; 
Tall forest trees are overthrown the soonest; 
Stateliest sails are soonest torn by tempest; 
Loftiest towers fall. 


The pomp and the empty vanity of titles 
No ease afford, nor make our slumbers 
sweeter. 
Rather, fatigue, disquietude, and danger 
Bring on their owner. | 


As the unceasing waves in midmost ocean 

Turn and return, so do these restless spirits, 

Full, but still hungry, never to be sated. 
Never in surety. 


Like Shakespeare’s Clarence, Inez de Castro is visited, on the 
night preceeding her assassination, by a portentous and terrible 


vision. 


She dreams that, in a dark wood, she encounters and is 


attacked by two savage wolves, and is by them torn to pieces— 


E eu morria 
Com tanta saudade,! que ind’agora 
Parece que a ca tenho: e est’alma triste 
Se m’arrancava tam forcadamente, 
Como quem ante tempo assi deixava 
Seu lugar, e deixava para sempre 
(Que este na minha morte era o mér mal) 
A doce vista de quem me ama tanto. 


And I gave up my life 
With a despair that seems still present now, 
And thus my soul did flit, against my will, 
As if untimely snatched, in that I left 
(This in death's pain was still death’s 
chiefest smart) 
The sweetest aspéct of him who loved so 
much. 








In the scene immediately succeeding, the chorus is again brought 
upon the stage, to declare to Inez her approaching doom. Nothing 
can be more impressive, and certainly no mere situation in the less 
conventional drama of later days could surpass, in stage effect, the 
startling force and weight of the words in which, in answer to Inez’s 
questioning as to the tidings they have to give her, the chorus 
answers, “ Hé tua morte ”—“ It is thy death.” A long and highly 
wrought dialogue occurs, where Inez pleads her cause before the 
King himself, in the presence of his councillors, and he, in spite of 
their advice to the contrary, consents to let her live. He, however, 
in her absence again yields a reluctant and wavering assent to their 
solicitations. The perpetration of the murder of Inez is announced on 
the stage, in a solemn dirge, by the chorus, who use the privilege of 
ancient choric song to foresee and foretell the calamities which Inez’s 
death would produce. The fifth act is obviously incomplete. It con- 


(1) The word saudade, the intense regret and longing for a thing past and gone, has 
no equivalent that I know of in any European language. 
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sists entirely of a dialogue between the Infante and a messenger who 
brings him the news of his mistress’s assassination. With the expres- 
sion of his great horror and grief, the tragedy ends by his declaration 
of his resolve to revenge his loss in the most complete and terrible 
manner. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch and quotations, that 
Castro is entirely a tragedy of unmixed and highly wrought 
passion. Minor incidents, which might easily have been introduced, 
seem purposely to have been rejected. The intensity of Inez’s agony 
and despair, of the Prince’s grief and rage, of the cruelty and 
selfishness of the courtiers, are unrelieved by any elements of variety 
or contrast, and modified by no subordinate emotion. 

That human actions are ever guided by such absolute singleness of 
motive as is imputed to the dramatis persone in tragedies of the 
classic type, is, we know, not the case; and for this reason we may 
presume it was that the Greek playwrights made the impelling 
influence of the Fates a principal circumstance ia their tragedies—- 
knowing that, otherwise, the acute audiences of ancient Greece would 
fail to recognise any resemblance whatever between the actions of 
tragic characters and those of ordinary human beings. Ferreira has 
not ventured upon any such theory of Fatalism, and the consequence 
is, that his tragedy utterly fails in satisfying us that it is a true 
drama—that it is a true representation of the motives and the 
passions, the deeds and the talk, of actual men and women. As a 
literary work, however, his tragedy is excellent ; depending upon a 
continued use of declamatory eloquence, his language is never once 
exaggerated, and the sentiments of the various characters, if they are 
sustained in a somewhat monotonous key, are never either unnatural 
or ignoble; but as a work of general human interest, it fails entirely, 
from the very nature of its scope and conception. 

The two great poets whose works I have reviewed, begin a period 
which is the most glorious in Portuguese literature. This Augustan 
age culminated in the Lusiad of Camoens, whose genius would 
almost seem to have blinded foreign students of his country’s litera- 
ture to the merits of his precursors and his contemporaries." Among 
these, Miranda and Ferreira—the Chaucer and Dryden of Portugal 
—held the highest place: men of the most original genius, whose 
great reputations are acknowledged, while their lives and their works 
are all but forgotten, even in the country of their birth. 


“Tls meurent, et le monde n’en connait que les noms.” 
OswaLD CRAWFURD. 
(1) What Southey did for the very early poetry of Spain, is still to be accomplished 
for this period of Portuguese literature. If Mr. Lytton’s leisure, during his late resi- 


dence in Portugal, had not been so well emplcyed in other fields, the world of letters 
might well regret that so admirable a critic had not turned his attention to this subject. 
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Tue prediction of the seasons, for any considerable period in advance, 
is of course the problem whose solution must affect the most im- 
portant social interests, inasmuch as all the operations of agriculture 
are necessarily dependent on the varying character of the weather. 
Recently, in order to afford some practical information as to the 
effect of the weather on growing crops, an agitation has been set on foot 
for the organization of a system of Telegraphic Agricultural Weather 
Reports; in order by a sort of International Co-operative Corn 
League to be able to control the price of grain by a knowledge of 
the prospects of the harvest. The veteran Maury, whose recent 
death we are now deploring, was the chief advocate of this movement, 
and at his instigation proposals were submitted to the Statistical 
Congress at St. Petersburg, last August, for the interchange of 
such reports. We have not yet learned what action was taken, but 
we may be sure that the organization necessary to carry out so 
gigantic a scheme will be on such a scale that it will be long ere the 
grain-producing countries will give in their adhesion to a plan 
which entails on them a very serious expenditure for the collection 
and transmission of the intelligence, no matter how desirable the 
completion of such an undertaking may be. Meanwhile we ourselves, 
in the course of last summer, have made a beginning of giving 
intelligence as to the probable growth of crops, by adding six inland 
stations to the list of those which furnish information for the Daily | 
Weather Reports. 

Our recent experience of the rainfall of 1872, which was almost 
unprecedented, and certainly unexpected, both as to its amount and 
continuance, is a fair illustration of the very moderate pretensions 
which the most practical meteorologists can make to a knowledge 
of the probable character of the weather, for even two months in 
advance. We are now receiving abundant notes as to the concomi- 
tant phenomena of unusual drought, during parts of last year, in 
other regions of the earth, and as to the abnormal relations of 
barometrical pressure over North-Eastern Europe on the one hand, 
and Iceland on the other; but none of these facts throw any light, 
hitherto discoverable, on the cause of our exceptional weather. 

The generally received weather lore, which is proverbially current 
in all countries, may usually be explained by a tacit assumption of 
the truth of induction from averages. I shall only give one instance 


here, applicable to our prospects of a severe spring after a mild 
winter. It has endless variations, one is— 


1) A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Feb. 14. 
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“Tf the grass grow in Janiveer, 
*T will grow the worse for it all the year.” 


Or the old monkish rhyme— 


** Si Sol claruerit se Virgine Purificante 
Majus erit frigus post festum quam fuit ante.” 


Any one of experience can cite numerous instances of the failure 
of prophecies like these, and I shall proceed to show that the prin- 
ciples on which they are based are hardly mathematically correct. 

Predictions as to the probable severity of the weather, founded on 
what the Germans call “phenological” phenomena, such as the 
abundance of hips and haws, cannot be considered as satisfactory, 
but it is undeniable that, in some way inscrutable to us, the move- 
ments of birds of passage are apparently directed by a prescience of 
the coming character of the weather. Generally the arrival of rare 
arctic birds may be attributed to the fact that they herald the 
approach of certain conditions of weather which have already 
manifested themselves in their home. 

It is evident that the changes of weather ought to be capable of 
being treated mathematically quite as much as any. other statistical 
facts, and consequently attempts have been made to apply mathe- 
matical reasoning to our experience of the seasons, in order to test 
whether the popular ideas, to which I have just alluded, have or 
have not any real basis of truth. The most recent contribution to 
our knowledge in this direction is a paper by Wladimir Koppen, 
(in the Russian “ Repertorium fiir Meteorologie,” vol. ii.,) ‘On 
the Sequence of the Non-periodic Variations of Weather, investigated 
‘ according to the Laws of Probability.” The discussion is prefaced 
by the remark that while weather study has made great progress, 
owing to the development of telegraphy, its results are mainly of 
utility to the seaman, but remain comparatively valueless to the 
farmer, while the advantage to be derived from a foreknowledge of 
the weather is as great in the one case as in the other. M. K6ppen 
has examined the chance of a change of weather at any time, and he 
finds that the weather has a decided tendency to preserve its character. 
Thus, at Brussels, if it has rained for nine or ten days successively, 
the neat day will be wet also in four cases out of five; and the 
chance of a change decreases with the length of time for which 
the weather from which the change is to take place has lasted. 

If we take the case of temperature for five-day periods we find the 
same principle to be true, for if a cold five-day period sets in after 
warm weather the odds are two to one that the next such period 
will be cold too; but if the cold has lasted for two months, the odds 
are nearly eight to one that the first five days of the next month will 
be cold too. The probability of change is, however, greater for the 
five-day periods than for single days. 
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Similar results follow for the months, but here again the chance 
of change shows an increase. If we revert to the instance we first 
cited, that of rain, the result is not that if it once begins to rain, 
the chances are in favour of its never ceasing; all that is implied is 
that the chances are against its ceasing on a definite day, and that 
they increase with thé length of time the rain has lasted. The 
problem is similar to that of human life: the chance of a baby one 
year old living another year is less than that of a man of thirty 
living till thirty-one. 

The practical meaning of all this is, that although we know that 
a compensating anomaly for all extraordinary weather exists some- 
where on the carth’s surface,—e. y. the very common case of intense 
cold in America, while we have a mild winter, which was most 
strikingly true last January (especially on the 22nd, the day of the 
snowstorm in Minnesota), there is no reason as yet ascertained to 
anticipate that this compensation will occur at any given place in 
the course of a year. In other words, when definite conditions of 
weather have thoroughly established themselves, it is only with great 
difficulty that the courses of the atmospheric currents are changed. 

Attempts have not unfrequently been made to predict the seasons 
for a long period in advance, but without much success hitherto. 
One great cause for failure is that accurate meteorological records 
do not extend beyond the beginning of the century at more than a 
few stations, and for these we cannot eliminate the local influences 
altogether. Thus it is hardly possible to say what has been the 
approximate temperature of these islands for more than twenty 
years,—a period far too short for the definite recognition of a cycle. 
The shortest of these cosmical cycles which has been determined is 
the sun-spot period, of 113 years, according to Wolf, and there are 
indications of far longer periods, such as 33 years, or even 69} 
years, according to Hornstein. 

At the last meeting of the British Association at Brighton, 
a very interesting paper by Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius, was 
read, in which he showed that the cyclones, for which that district 
of the Indian Ocean enjoys an unenviable notoriety, have been 
more frequent in some years than in others, and that these years of 
maximum frequency occurred at intervals of about eleven years, 
coinciding with those of maximum sun-spot frequency. This agree- 
ment is most important, and it has been abundantly corroborated 
by an examination of the rainfall at such stations in the southern 
hemisphere as are available. This has been carried out by Mr. 
Lockyer in Nature, as well as by Mr. Meldrum. The results, for 
the comparatively short period to which they refer, are most striking, 
as they are sufficient to show that a periodicity is traceable in the 
weather of the Indian Ocean, which is eminently suggestive of a 
close relationship between the changes which take place on the 
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sun’s surface, and the phenomena of our own atmosphere. It will 
at once be asked, why has not this periodicity, if it exists, been 
detected long ago by an examination of European records, which 
are far more complete than any existing for the Indian Ocean? The 
answer to this is twofold: in the first place we are pre-eminently 
in the district of the variable winds, and our storms are not nearly 
so regular in their character as those of the Mauritius, where 
ulmost the sole type of storm is the true tropical cyclone, with its 
concomitant rainfall. It is next to impossible in this country to 
keep an accurate record of all the several storms which pass over 
us. The existence of congregate storms is not unfrequent; two, 
and even three, systems of disturbance being traceable at the same 
time within the area of the United Kingdom. Are these one single 
storm or several, and how should they be counted in a catalogue? 
Rain also cannot be taken as a sign of the frequency of storms in a 
year; for, although we know that warm winters are invariably wet 
and stormy, it cannot be asserted that the all but constant rainfall 
of last summer was in any way related to storms. There is, how- 
ever, in the second place, a far deeper reason for the non-discovery of 
these cycles in any chance series of rainfall records. The sun 
passes through phases of greater and less activity, and the terrestrial 
phenomena corresponding to the epochs of the former character are 
excessive evaporation in some parts of the globe, and consequent 
excessive precipitation in others. We must therefore ascertain in 
what districts we are to look for the one and for the other of these 
phenomena respectively. The fact of the mutual compensation of 
anomalies which was mentioned when treating of M. Koppen’ 8 paper 
will show that it is not impossible that the years of maximum rain- 
full at the Mauritius may be years of great dryness here. In fact, we 
cannot yet say where we shall find the maximum solar effect produced. 

The lesson that we are to learn from the fruitful researches of 
Mr. Meldrum has been pointed out by Mr. Lockyer, we must aim at 
attaining a thorough knowledge of the movements and changes of 
our own atmosphere, and then seek to establish a connection between 
them and other cosmical phenomena, such as terrestrial magnetism, 
the relation of which to the state of the sun’s surface was pointed 
out by Sir E. Sabine twenty years ago. 

We must now proceed to the subject of Weather Telegraphy and 
Storm Warnings, with which the name of Admiral FitzRoy will 
always be associated. Justice, however, compels us to admit that 
this country was not the first to issue telegraphic weather intelli- 
gence to its seaports; for in the year 1860, when the possi- 
bility of introducing such a system was being discussed here in 
London, the step had actually been taken in Holland, at the instance 
of Professor Buys Ballot. At the present time there is not a single 
European country, except Greece, which has not its own meteor- 
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ological organization. In most cases telegraphic weather reports are 
published in the newspapers, while the example set by Le Verrier 
about 1858, of the publication of a lithographed daily bulletin, has 
been followed by our own office, six hundred copies of whose charts are 
issued daily to subscribers and for exhibition at seaports ; of late years 
Russia too has commenced the publication of a lithographed bulletin. 

If we want to see weather telegraphy on its grandest scale we must 
crossthe Atlantic, where, under thedirection of Brigadier-General Myer, 
no less than three charts are issued every day by the chief signal office 
of the United States at Washington. This undertaking is rendered 
possible by the fact that the whole organization is military, and that 
its efforts are almost entirely concentrated on the preparation of 
these reports, while the telegraphic system of the States is placed at 
the disposal of the Signal Office for a certain space of time every day. 
By this means it is rendered possible to publish the chart and report 
simultaneously in all the principal cities of the States. It is not 
unimportant to consider what this system costs, as compared with 
our own. We spend, at the outside, £4,000 a year on our weather 
telegraphy, when we apportion to it its due share of the expenses of 
the office, including rent; while the vote for the Signal Service, or, 
to use its familiar designation in the New York Herald, for “‘ Old 
Probabilities,” is no less than 250,000 dollars—about fourteen times 
as much as our own expenditure under the same head. 

The first thing noticeable about our system of reporting stations is, 
that we are entirely exposed on the west side, the direction from whence 
most of our storms come, and that we have little prospect of improv- 
ing our condition in this respect. Five years ago a proposal was made 
to moor vessels off our western coasts, having telegraphic communica- 
tion with the shore, and to use them as floating observatories. The trial 
that was made with H.M.S. Brisk, at the entrance of the Channel, 
resulted in a total failure. The plan has been recently resuscitated 
by Mr. Morse, the well-known American telegraphic engineer. His 
idea is, that buoys will ride easier at anchor in a heavy sea than 
ships, and that these buoys might be made of such a size that 
habitable turrets might be built on them, which might be used as 
observatories. 

Latterly an announcement has been made that the Portuguese 
Government intend to establish a reporting system between the 
Azores and the mainland, and an application has been made to the 
Meteorological Committee to contribute towards the expense. I 
need scarcely say that they have at once replied that they would be 
ready to assist in this particular development of weather telegraphy 
to the extent of their power. 

We have, in the meantime, instituted a comparison between the 
8 a.m. reports from Angra do Heroismo and from Valencia for the 
last two and three quarter years, and we find that there is nota 
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single instance in which we can trace the progress of a storm from 
the Azores to these islands ; the two barometrical curves pursue their 
respective courses almost entirely independent of each other; and so 
far from its being true “that no country would benefit by this 
intelligence (from the Azores) so much as Great Britain,” as has 
been asserted, the primd facie evidence afforded by the diagrams is, 
that the balance of advantage to be gained by the proposed connec- 
tion would fall to the Azores. 

This result is, of course, simply ludicrous, as we know that storms 
do. not ever travel from these islands to the Azores; but it is 
certain that a considerable number of barometrical depressions 
recorded at Angra do Heroismo were preceded, to the extent of a 
day or two, by depressions recorded at Valencia, and that the 
converse case very rarely occurred. It is, however, undeniable that, 
under any circumstances, it would be a great advantage to us in this 
country to know daily what are the atmospheric conditions over the 
district of the Atlantic where these islands are situated. 

It has been repeatedly suggested that we should institute relations 
with the United States, in order to get telegraphic intelligence of 
approaching storms; and in Decémber last a paragraph was copied 
into all the newspapers, to the effect that the great annual No- 
vember wave, which was so much talked about in this country ten 
years ago, had been recognised in North America, as travelling 
across the Continent, and that therefore it was probably the cause of 
the storms which lasted for two months with us. These statements 
are all based on imperfect knowledge. There is no doubt that many 
of our storms do travel nearly, if not entirely, across the Atlantic, as 
was proved, for the storms of February, 1870, by a very careful 
examination into the weather of the Atlantic, when the SS. City of 
Boston was lost. The discussion was carried out by my colleague, 
Captain Toynbee, and has been published by the Meteorological 
Office. According to it the storms seem to have been formed over 
the Gulf Stream, outside the American coast, and not over the 
continent itself; for while the wind on the eastern edge of the Gulf 
Stream was constantly, throughout the period investigated, from the 
southward, that on the seaboard of the Eastern States was persistently 
northerly. Ourown experience of the value of Trans-Atlantic Reports is 
not satisfactory ; for three years we received Reports daily, free, from 

Hearts’ Content, through the great liberality of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company, but we did not find them of much practical 
value, partly because the station was badly placed for wind observa- 
tions, being in a land-locked bay, and partly because we can never 
trust uncorroborated reports from distant stations. Accordingly, when 
the Committee were asked to pay for the transmission of the Reports, 
they at once decided to discontinue them. 
. We now come to the practical portion of our subject—the actual 
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forecasting of the weather. The only great principle which has 
been established of late years has been the entire dependence of the 
wind, as to both its direction and its force, on the barometrical 
gradient, and not on the absolute height of the barometrical column. 
This principle is known as Buys Ballot’s Law; it runs as follows :— 
«Stand with your back to the wind, and the barometer will be lower 
on your left hand than on your right.” 

This isa simple application to all winds of the principle established 
long ago by Mr. Redfield and Sir W. Reid, that the motion of the 
air in the Hurricanes of the West Indies, and the Typhoons of the 
China Seas, took place in paths which were approximately circular, 
and that it was in a direction opposite to that of the hands ofa 
watch ; this direction being reversed in the southern hemisphere. 

An implied recognition of the truth of this principle may be found 
in the writings of older meteorologists; but, apparently, the first 
definite statement of it, as applied to storms in these islands, as well 
as the first attempt to apply a numerical measure to storms, occurs 
in a work! by Mr. W. H. B. Webster, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, 
in the following words—he is speaking of a comparison between the 
simultaneous readings of the barometer at Greenwich and at Sandwick 
Manse, in the Orkneys :—‘“ Whenever the barometer at Greenwich 
was higher than the barometer at Orkney, a southerly or south-west 
wind blew, the force or strength of the wind being in proportion to 
the difference between the two barometers.” Dr. Webster then 
proceeds to lay down rules for the general relation of the wind to 
the barometer. 

The force of the wind is proportional to the amount of difference 
between the barometrical readings; and it may be stated as a general 
principle, that if the gradient or difference between barometrical 
readings over a given distance amounts to 0:1 in per 100 miles, 
there will be about as much wind as an ordinary yachtsman or small 
coaster will like. 

The attempts which have been made by Professor Mohn of Chris- 
tiania, and M. Peslin in France, to establish an exact numerical 
relation between the gradient and the wind-force have not been 
satisfactory hitherto, owing chiefly to the difficulty of eliminating 
the local conditions which affect the wind. 

We are as yet unable to say what interval of time elapses between 
the establishment of the gradient and the setting-in of the corre- 
sponding wind, and if we compare the simultaneous curves of the 
barometer and the velocity of wind at any observatory in the Quarterly 
Weather Reports, it will be seen that in many cases the indication 
given by one curve of the probable course of the other is very 
slight, inasmuch as when the barometer falls suddenly over a large 


(1) ‘Recurring Monthly Periods and Periodic System of the Atmospheric Actions.” 
London, 1857. 
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area there is little wind, while in the cases of violent storms, of 
limited extent, the velocity of the wind rises nearly as fast as the 
barometer falls, so that we have no appreciable warning of the 
approach of the gale from the barometer alone. 

Keeping Buys Ballot’s Law clearly in our minds, we can now 
proceed to some further deductions. The wind may move either 
against or with watch hands, and the former is the more common 
direction of gyration. Thus, if we look at a daily chart, we may find 
that the wind along our south coasts, if we go from east to west, 
draws from 8.W. through W. to N.W., or from N.E. through E. to 
S.E. In the former case, the barometer over central England will 
read lower, in the latter higher, than over France. The former of 
these motions is termed cyclonic, and takes place round a barome- 
trical minimum; the latter has been named by Mr. Galton anti- 
cyclonic, and takes place round a barometrical maximum. The 
whole of our weather depends on the relative positions and charac- 
ters of these areas of defect or excess of barometrical pressure, and 
the atmospheric circulations connected with them. 

A storm may be produced by an increase of pressure as well as by 
a decrease, and some of our most dangerous storms—most dangerous 
because they give us hardly any warning of their approach—begin 
on the East Coast of Great Britain, and are caused by a sudden 
increase of pressure on the eastern shores of the North Sea, while at 
the same time a depression advances over these islands. The cold 
air from the region of high pressure flows out in furious south-east 
gales, sending fleets of colliers ashore at the mouths of the Tyne and 
Tees. Such was the storm of 6th February, 1870, which levelled 
the harbour works at Wick, and of which the violence at Valencia 
and Holyhead bore little relation to its fury on our east coast. 

Almost all our storms are related to barometrical depressions, and 
not to elevations. The reason of this has yet to be explained by the 
mathematicians, but the fact is undoubted. If, therefore, we knew 
about an advancing depression, the shape, (including gradients in all 
directions,) direction, and rate of motion, and whether the dis- 
turbance was increasing or diminishing in intensity, we should be 
able to form a fair judgment as to what parts of the coast would be 
most likely to feel a gale, and from what points of the compass. 
There is hardly one of these particulars of which we can gain a 
sufficient knowledge until the storm is well upon us, so that the issue 
of warnings to our exposed western and northern coasts will ever be 
a matter of great difficulty and uncertainty. 

As regards the direction of motion of storms, we have some pro- 
gress in knowledge to report. Professor Mohn, in his Storm Atlas, 
has assigned for a few storms the direction and rate of advance, and has 
shown how both these elements are modified as the storm moves 
across Scandinavia into Russia. An English meteorologist, Mr. 
VOL. XIII. N.S. TT 
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Ley, has also paid attention to the subject, and in his recent work, 
“ The Laws of the Winds in Western Europe,” has given charts of 
the mean paths of depressions for certain months of the year. 
Both of these investigators refer the direction of motion to the 
distribution and condensation of vapour in the atmosphere, and Mr. 
Ley maintains that the depression itself is generated by excessive 
rainfall, and that its advance is due to the same cause. We are 
hardly prepared to admit the truth of this statement in its entirety ; 
the area covered by our daily weather reports is too small for us to 
be able to test. the matter thoroughly, and but few of the foreign 
stations give either vapour tension or rainfall. Moreover, the mag- 
nitude of the depressions affords an argument against their being 
simply due to the condensation of vapour, for on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1869, barometrical readings were reduced to the extent of 
nearly an inch from what they had been on the 21st, over an area of 
about two hundred thousand square miles. To take a recent instance, 
on the 20th of January, 1873, the reduction of atmospherical pres- 
sure amounted to about one-twentieth of its total amount over the 
United Kingdom, the readings ranging between 28.0 and 28.5, in. 
instead of between 29.5 and 30.0 in. We know that the direction of 
motion is ruled very much by the position of the areas of high 
pressure, which are of considerable superficial extent, and, as a rule, 
are not subject to much motion of translation. The depressions 
appear to skirt round these areas of high pressure and not to advance 
into.them. Thus when pressure is high over France we are liable 
to heavy westerly gales on the southern edge of cyclomes crossing 
England. In facet, when we find the barometer over the south of 
France high and risimg, we watch with anxiety the slightest ten- 
dency of the barometer to fall, or the wind to “back” to south at 
Valencia, knowing that there is danger of a sudden south-west. gale. 
If the pressure remains very high over the North Sea, with cold 
weather, the track of the depressions lies outside the coast of Ire- 
land, and we may have a suceession of southerly gales over that part 
of the United Kingdom, while in the east of England the weather is 
moderately calm. These conditions lasted for three days at the end of 
January, 1870: If the anti-cyelone area is situated to the westward, 
we are exposed to a series of cyclonic disturbances passing down the 
North Sea, and bringing northerly gales to our east coast. The 
simplest idea which can be given of the motion of these areas of 
low pressure is that they follow each other in the main stream of air 
which sweeps round the permanent district of low pressure, near 
Iceland, much in the same way as the eddies chase each other in a 
running stream. We find, not unfrequently two, and occasionally 
three, systems of depressions existing simultaneously within the 
limited district covered by our daily weather charts. Many of the 
depressions appear to be modified in their character by the contour 
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of the land. We have more than once had an instance of a storm 
which apparently struck the land about Valencia, travelled north- 
wards until it found an opening in the coast line, such as Donegal 
Bay, and then crossed to the Irish Sea, or else skirted round Ireland 
and crossed the lowlands of Scotland. In some cases, which we are 
as yet quite unable to anticipate, the disturbance changes the direc- 
tion of its motion entirely, and returns for a time on its former path. 
This was in a marked way the case with the storm of 2Ist April, 
1872, which came down over Ireland, between Valencia and 
Armagh, swept round the north coast of France up to Havre, re- 
coiled, and passed north of Portland and Falmouth to the south of 
Ireland, and eventually travelled out to sea across Ireland, nearly in 
the direetion along which it had arrived. Such a storm as this sets 
us quite astray, and makes our warnings quite wrong. 

Another circumstance which complicates the study of storms most 
seriously is, that the depressions imerease or decrease in their 
intensity, and of the rate of this change we are quite ignorant. I 
have already alluded to storms which are mainly due toa rise of 
pressure, and one of these in February, 1871, may be selected as an 
illustration. This depression advanced from the westward, but 
hardly assumed the character of a storm until the morning of the ~ 
10th February, when its centre lay over the north of England. 
Now, between the 9th and 10th, the barometer over the North Sea 
had risen briskly, so that when the new depression came, it found 
the conditions favourable to high gradients and south-east gales on 
its eastern side. Its appearance was quite unexpected by us, for 
even at 6 p.m. on the 9th there were little signs of the disturbance, 
and moreover the force of the wind at 8 a.m. on the 10th was 
moderate, compared with its fury later on in the day. The centre 
. finally passed over London and the whole phenomena passed on to 
the Continent, where it is untraceable in consequence of the absence 
of reports, owing to the war. 

Easterly gales are on the whole difficult for us to foresee, 
fortunately they are very rare ; they come on us with little warning, 
and this is not solely attributable to the deficiency of information 
from Eastern Europe, for since we have received warnings from that 
region, we have hardly had an instance of a warning which preceded 
the gale. In most instances the easterly storm was on the north 
side of a depression, travelling eastwards, and began first at our 
western stations. Such was the recent snow-storm of Sunday 
February 2nd, which set in as an east gale at Pembroke, and 
subsequently extended to stations lying to the eastward. Some of 
these easterly gales do apparently advance from the eastward, and 
to this class belongs the fearful storm of November 12th and 18th 
in the Baltic. The ravages of this storm were mainly caused by 
the fact, that a continuance of westerly winds had dammed back the 
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water at the Skager Rack, and then when the wind chopped round 
to east, the narrow channels between the Danish Islands could not 
discharge the water quickly enough. The unavoidable result was 
an inundation. 

What are now the signs of a storm, and when do we issue warn- 
ings? Weare perforce driven to use the barometer mainly, as it is 
an instrument more closely related to the direction and force of the 
wind than the thermometer, and one whose daily range is trifling ; 
but, as we have seen already, if we trust it alone, we shall hardly 
ever be certain about a storm, and the thermometer will not help 
us much. We have then other signs, such as shifts in the direction 
of the wind, an increase of sea, and all the manifold local indications 
in the atmosphere given by the character of the clouds and the 
transparency, &c., of the air, which are invaluable as collateral infor- 
mation, but require a practised eye to discern them. If it were 
possible to place our office, with its present telegraphic facilities, on 
the west coast of Ireland, we might fairly hope to foretell five-sixths 
of the storms which strike us. On two separate occasions I have 
been in the district in question, and knew perfectly from the look of 
the sky, that a storm was coming some hours before the barometet 
began to fall, and consequently long before the office here could 
issue warnings. Some storms do not give even as much warning as 
I have indicated. That of February 10th, 1871, already quoted, is 
one instance, and that of November 22nd, 1872, when the Royal 
Adelaide was lost on Chesil Beach, is a recent case. On that day, 
at noon, the telegraphic reports showed an apparent improvement in 
the weather on that of the previous day, so that I lowered the 
drums on our south coast: At night the gale came, and of course 
the comments on the office were not favourable. Fortunately for 
our own peace of mind, one of our best sea observers, Captain | 
Thomas Donkin, of the Inverness, which was one of the three ships 
that rode out the Madras Cyclone, of May 2, 1872, was out in that 
gale and was blown back by it, hove to, from the Lizard to the 
Casquets. I wrote to him to Portland, to ask him whether he had 
anticipated the storm from the look of the sky, and his answer was: 
“With respect to the weather on the 22nd November, I may say, 
that at noon I was standing in towards the land between Falmouth 
and Plymouth, and a pilot cutter came alongside, and if I had had 
the least apprehension of such a gale as followed being near at hand, 
I should have taken a pilot and gone into Plymouth. The appear- 
ance of the weather at the time was fine, though the glass was 
falling, though not low at the time for south-west wind and un- 
settled weather.” 

This will, I hope, show that we cannot foretell ai/ storms by 
means of telegraphy. We are beginning to recognise other signs 
of disturbance in the atmosphere generally as indications of a storm, 
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but these can hardly as yet be considered as scientifically exact. 
Among these we may mention the circumstance which Professor 
Mohn has noticed, that warning of south-westerly gales for the 
coast of Norway is given by a rise of temperature at Dovre, at a 
height of 2,100 feet above the sea. In these islands we have little 
prospect of availing ourselves of this source of information, as our 
telegraphic stations are all at low levels. 

Another principle, which promises to be very useful, is that 
pointed out by Mr. Meldrum, that storms are generated between two 
currents of air blowing in opposite directions, the easterly winds 
being on the polar side of the westerly. Several instances of this 
have occurred within our experience, e.g., the hurricane in Scotland, 
January 24, 1868, and the Naval Review storm in July, 1867 ; but in 
the latter case, it does not appear that the East wind was thoroughly 
established as a current, and it seems more probable that the light 
east airs were only due to an indraught towards the area of depres- 
sion, just as before many of our gales, we see the wind on the west 
coast of France drawing into S.E., while the direction at Valencia 
is S.W. ‘ 

In conclusion, I must say a few words as to the degree to which 
we are practically able to foretell storms, and of the results of our 
storm-warning messages. It may seem a comparatively simple 
matter to say, whether or not a warning was issued in time or not; 
but it is really not so easy a matter, as storms are exceedingly local, 
so that two observers situated close to each other may differ 
seriously as to whether there has been a gale or not. We have 
endeavoured, by the best means in our power, to keep a check on the 
correctness of our warnings for the last three years; that is on 
whether or not we have been able to give intelligence of the gales 
in time to be of practical service to seamen. The result has been 
for the years 1870-71, that 46 per cent. of our warnings have 
been followed by gales, and about 20 per cent. in addition have 
been justified by the recurrence of strong winds after they were 
hoisted, showing a total percentage of successful warnings of nearly 
70 per cent. For the first ten months of 1872, the percentage of 
gales for which warnings were issued in time has risen above 60, 
and the total percentage of successes to nearly 80; owing to the 
two independent circumstances, that the postal telegraphic arrange- 
ments have gradually become more perfect, and that the exchange of 
information with the Continent has become more regular since peace 
has been established. It seems, therefore, probable that we may 
fairly anticipate maintaining a percentage of upwards of 70 per cent. 
of successful warnings, which cannot be regarded but as highly 
satisfactory, considering that we have to deal with our extended 
oceanic coast line, and that our service is subject to a constant 

weekly interruption by its suspension on Sundays. 


R. H. Scorr. 





MYTHOLOGY AND FAIRY TALES. 


In the controversy as to whether Aryan beliefs and customs have 
been developed out of the lowest stage of savage life, little use has 
been made of the evidence of Mahrchen. It is unfortunate that 
there is nothing in English which corresponds to this word as used 
by mythologists. Perhaps folks-story is the term .that would best 
suit that strange flower of primitive imagination, the fairy tales that 
seem the most lawless work of fancy, and yet among Zulus and 
Samoyeds, in Africa and Germany, in India, Scotland, and modern 
Greece, are radically and necessarily the same. The remains of the 
stone age are scarcely more broadcast, and more identical in form, 
than these legends. Tertullian knew the story of Rapiinzel, “ Turres 
Lamie, Pecten Solis ;” an Egyptian papyrus has been unrolled, and 
found to contain the myth which the Scotch call “the Milk-white 
Doo;” an ancestor of Sakya Muni was one of the serpent-girl 
Melusine’s earlier lovers, and she had been Lilith the snake-bride of 
Adam, and as Echidna had lain by Herakles, thousands of years 
before she wedded the founder of the house of Lusignan.’ 

There are comparatively few piaces in Europe where the lively 
oral tradition of Méhrchen still survives. ‘The schoolmaster and 
the minister come,” as in Barra and Uist, and destroy the old 
culture of ballad-dance and legendary lore. Thus in Argyll and the 
Hebrides, Mr. Campbell met a reluctance to tell the tales of the 
West Highlands, which was not more shyness than a decaying sense 
of the sacredness of a religious trust. In Russia collectors have to 
disguise themselves in mean clothing, and haunt the khans and huts 
of the peasants. In Zulu-land even, the warriors do not like to 
confess their knowledge of their own fairy tales; and Dr. Callaway 
found that old women, like ‘les bonnes femmes vieilles qui lavent la 
lexive a la fontaine,” and knew, says Brantéme, the legend of Melusine, 
were the best repositories of Mdhrchen. In an argument which 
tries to prove, and to deduce the consequences of the absolutely 
primeval character of the lower myths, these facts are worth noting. 
We must remember, what we are so prone to forget, the quite 
unbroken nature of peasant-life, and of peasant-faith. The pro- 
gressive classes had advanced comparatively but a little way in the 
evolution of creeds and customs when they left the rural people 
behind. They have turned back on these again and again, in 


(1) See the story of Melusine in Brantéme, in the memoir of the Duc de Montpensier. 
Three French families are said to have changed their genealogy, that they might trace 
back to the serpent-ancestress. * 
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moments of spiritual excitement, have compelled them to put on a 
semblance of new beliefs, and to call on gods not of their making. 
But the superstitious instinct has permitted the masses to forget and 
omit nothing of old cults and old rites. The Nereids in modern 
Greece still receive offerings of milk and honey, from peasants whose 
forefathers may have scarcely known the name of Zeus and of the 
high gods, and whom even the penetrating force of Christianity has 
hardly won from the practices of the lower culture. If any of the 
very earliest myths remain in Europe, they must linger in the quiet 
places where such peasants tell their fairy tales, by the hearth, or 
in the olive-shade. 

More than sixty years have passed since Scott, in a note to 
“The Lady of the Lake,” first called attention in England to the 
scientific importance of these fictions, and at the same time gave 
what seems a wrong direction to the inquiry. “<A work of great 
interest,” Scott says, “might be compiled upon the origin of 
popular fiction, and the transmission of similar tales from age to age, 
and from country to country. The mythology of one period would 
then appear to pass into the romance of the next, and that into the 
nursery tales of subsequent ages.” Much has been done for the 
study of “popular fiction ” since Scott wrote this, when the Grimms 
were even then at work in Germany. Castren has collected the 
tales that are told around Samoyed hearths, Mr. Campbell has done 
the same for the West Highlands, Dr. Dasent has translated the Norse 
stories, Dr. Callaway has made an invaluable contribution from 
among the Zulus. But Scott’s view of the genesis of Mdschen, sup- 
posing Scott by mythology to have meant the higher mythology, 
appears still to be the accepted one. Thus, to quote a few instances, 
Mr. Max Miller says, “‘ the gods of ancient mythology were changed 
into the demigods and heroes of ancient epic poetry, and these 
demigods again became at a later age the principal characters in our 
uursery tales.” Further, “in Germany as well as everywhere else, 
popular fictions are the last remains, the detritus in fact, if we may 
say so, of an ancient mythology,’* Again, Von Hahn, the collector 
of the modern Greek and Albanian Mdhrchen, founds a comparative 
table of the higher myths, and of fairy tales—to be examined later 
—on the theory that all myths are imaginative descriptions of the 
greater elementary powers and changes of nature, that the saga or 
heroic epic localises these myths in real places, and attributes the 
adventures of the gods to supposed ancestral heroes, and that “ the 
Mahrchen is the last and youngest form of ‘the saga.” *® 

There is no occasion to multiply instances, but it may ‘be noted 


(1) “ Chips from a German Workshop,” ii. 243. 
(2) Contemporary Review, December, 1871. 
(3) Von Hahn, “ Griechische Mahrchen,” p..d. 
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that Bernhardi’ seems to be content when he has shown a German 
Mahrchen to have a place in the higher mythology of the north, and 
that the author of a very able and cautious essay on the subject 
commits himself to the statement that the popular tale is the latest 
form of the myth.’ 

The result of thispopular theory, if carried out to its consequences, 
and if all that makes against it is got rid of by an ingenious 
use of the solar hypothesis, is to support the doctrine that the Aryan 
religions were not developed out of Fetichism, and that “the an- 
cestors of the Greeks and Hebrews did not pass through a period 
of the disgusting customs of savages.’ The object of this essay 
is to demonstrate that the very opposite of Mr. Miiller’s view is 
the true one, namely that the Mdhrchen, far from being the 
detritus of the higher mythology, are the remains of an earlier 
formation, and that in most cases in which they tally with the higher 
epic, they preserve an older and more savage form of the same myth, 
containing more allusions to cannibalism, to magic, or Shamanism, to 
kinship with the beasts, and to bestial transformations. As Mahrchen 
are not peculiar to Indo-European races, but are common to Finns, 
Samoyeds, Zulus, it will follow that they must be attributed to an 
epoch prior to the rise of such distinctions as Aryan and Semitic. It 
will be shown that the supernatural element in these tales is more 
easily explained as a survival of animal-worship, and of magic, than 
as a degraded shape of the myths of the elements, and the great 
vicissitudes of nature. If this be so, the myths of the dawn and of 
the sun, can no longer be considered primary, and it will appear that 
the religious imagination of the Indo-European race must have 
passed through a stage of Fetichism. Faith will thus be manifest asa 
continual and rational progress, from the worship of the objects 
nearest sense, to the adoration of. the bodiless forces that strike the 
loftier imagination, and thence to the higher polytheisms. Thus 
there will be little room left for degradation through emblems whose 
purpose has been forgotten; degradation will only take place when 
the intellectual and priestly aristocracy of a race becomes effete, and 
falls back on superstitions which now meet it with a new and strange 
aspect, but which are really the cast-off garments of its spirit, still 
preserved by the unprogressive classes of the people. 

First, then, the Mdhrchen are prior in existence to the heroic 
sagas. These by their definition are applied mythology, adventures 
of the gods attributed to heroes, and said to have occurred in 
definite places. It is obvious that these, as we have them, 
must have been composed by persons who were acquainted 
with the names of these places. Mdhrchen, on the other hand, 


(1) ** Volksmahrchen und Epische Dichtung.” T. V. Bernhardi. 
(2) Mr. Laurenny, St. Paul’s Magazine, September, 1871. 
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assign no particular locality to the events they record, and seldom 
any names to the actors, and they are found among non-Aryan 
nations, where the corresponding higher tradition does not occur. 
As transmission by copying is out of the question, these nations 
must either be degenerate, and have forgotten the higher tradition 
while retaining a lower form identical with that which exists in 
Aryan countries as Mdahrchen, or the lower form must have been 
composed prior to the higher, and prior to the separation of races. 
Although it is anticipating a more detailed criticism of Von 
Hahn’s comparative tables of legends, it may be as well to illustrate 
this point by a reference to the saga of “ Bertha Broadfoot.” Every 
one knows Grimm’s story of the “Goose Girl,” the royat bride who 
has three magical drops of blood in a handkerchief, who possesses a 
talking horse, and is robbed of these treasures, and of her place as 
bride, by a wicked bower-maiden. The princess lives in disguise as 
a servant; she is bound hy an oath not to reveal who she is; she 
is comforted by the head of her horse, which, though slain, yet 
speaks; and she is restored to her husband. M. Bernhardi has 
analyzed the tale, has brought out. its archaic features, and referred 
the incident of the talking horse to the ancient worship of that 
animal. Now this very story occurs in a medieval epic of the 
thirteenth century, in which Bertha Broadfoot, the mother of Charles 
the Great, takes the place, and achieves the adventures, of the bride. 
At first it is a perfectly natural inference that the higher fiction, 
with its place in the Carolingian cycle, should be the earlier, and the 
“Goose Girl” the lower popular form produced by a distorted recol- 
lection of the romance. This, as we have seen, is the opinion of 
M. Von Hahn. But when we turn to Mr. Campbell’s “Tales from 
the Gaelic of the West Highlands,” and find this story recurring 
under the name of “ The Sharp Grey Sheep,” and remember how 
unlikely it is that the people of Morven borrowed from the French 
épopée, we are puzzled. This is not all. Canon Callaway brings 
the same legend from among the Zulus, only here the part of the 
evil maid is played by a cunning beast, who takes the bride’s place, 
and the bridegroom is warned by speaking birds, as in the Scottish 
“ Rashin-Coatie,” that he is riding off with the wrong love. Is 
it an accident that the birds’ song in Zulu is so like that with which, 
in a modern Greek ballad, corresponding to “ Lenore’s Death-ride,” 
the birds warn the girl that she is riding with her brother’s corpse ?* 
(1) Here are the words of the modern Greek. “ Ah, listen, Constantine, what the 
birds are saying.” ‘‘ They are birds, let them be singing,” says the corpse; “little 
birds, let them chatter.” ‘The birds sing, the birds say, Lo the fair girl that rides with 
the dead.” In Zulu the birds say, “‘ Ukaka, the king’s child’s gone off witha beast.” 
He said, ‘‘ Haw, my men, you hear what these birds say ; did you ever hear birds speak ?” 


They said, “Oh, sir, the manner of birds of the thorn country, they speak.” —Callaway’s 
“ Nursery Tales from the Zulu;” Fauriel’s ‘“ Chants populaires de la Gréce Moderne.” 
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Now of three alternatives, one. Either the West Highlanders, and 
Zulus, and Germans got their story from the old French, or the 
tale is common property of the tribes before the separation into 
Aryan and Semitic, or there are necessary forms of the imagination, 
which in widely separated peoples must produce identical results. 
The notion of copying is rejected by mythologists, and it follows 
that either Germans and Celts once dwelt with Kaffirs, and shared 
their fables and fetichisms, or that the Aryan and the lower races 
have had to pass through similar conditions of imagination and of 
society, and therefore of religion. 

These conclusions it would be wrong to found upon one instance. 
We must -proceed to analyze the relations of the lower and higher 
myths, believing that the former will almost invariably turn 
out to be the elder. It is not unfair to assume, that where the 
Mihrchen is common to many distinct races, and the epic use of 
its theme is peculiar to one race only, or is not found at all, the 
Miahrehen is the prior form. It will also be allowed that where 
the popular tale keeps references to Shamanism, to cannibalism, to 
kinship with the beasts, which are omitted in the corresponding 
higher form of the story, these omissions strengthen the belief that 
the saga is of later date than the tale, and has passed through 
the refining atmosphere of a higher civilisation. Again, if the epic 
legends, which do in a certain way correspond in their narrative 
with Mdhrchen, are the more obscure, wild, and early legends of 
Greece, those least susceptible of artistic treatment, and if it is just 
the strangest Ifdhrchen that have no corresponding saga, these 
facts will tend to confirm our hypothesis. We will proceed, then, to 
analyze the comparative tables.of M. Von Hahn, and lastly to criti- 
cize a few of the explanations.of popular stories which Mr. Max Miiller 
and Mr. Cox have given from their own point of view, and try to 
show that our theory gives a more natural rendering. 

M. Von Hahn’s formule are forty in number, but two may be 
omitted, as they are not worked out. In fourteen of the remaining 
thirty-eight, the heroic legend which should correspond to the 
popular tale fails entirely. Twenty-four formule remain; in these 
the Greek epic story fails four times, in cases where the German 
retains some slight resemblance to the Mdhrchen, and the German is 
absent eight times, where some vestiges of the Greek Saga survive. 
In two formule there are sagas with no answering Méhrchen. The 
first formula is that of “ Amor and Psyche,” as an epic tale corre- 
sponding to the Greek folk-story “Golden Wand,” our “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” the Scottish “Black Bull.o’ Norroway.” dnall these 
the bride commits an offence against ‘a mystic command of her 
lover’s, loses him, and is reconciled to him after many wanderings. 


Now, Mr. Max Miiller is undoubtedly right in supposing this to 
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be a myth cf the Dawn, the fable of Urvasi, who is lost to the Sun, 
till Hesperus brings all home; yet as the Dawn is represented 
in the Indian version as a “kind of fairy,” not a higher goddess, 
this must be one of the lower and earlier elementary myths. In fact, 
it is not an epic tradition at all, but must have been current about 
Thessalian hearths thousands of years before Appuleius took it up, 
gave it artistic shape, and named hero and heroine Eros and Psyche, 
in the second century. In Sanscrit, too, the story must have been 
familiar ages before it was adopted, for a special purpose, into the 
higher literature of the Brahmana of the Yagur Veda to explain 
the ceremony of kindling the sacred fire. Wherever an unbroken 
peasant class retains the tale, in Scotland, Scandinavia, and modern 
Greece, the nameless characters are subject to bestial transformation. 
This primitive feature in Greece leaves a trace in the bride’s sus- 
picion that her husband is an enchanted monster; in Sanscrit, the 
bride and her maidens take the form of birds. So, too, the lost 
love and her girls, in the Zulu nursery story, are changed into 
finches. 

M. Von Hahn calls his ninth formula “ Orionformel.” Smith’s 
“ Mythological Dictionary ” does not contain the legend of Orion’s 
birth in its vulgar shape, but the “ less fastidious Lempriére ” may 
be referred to. All that need be said on the not very delicate 
theme is, that the wondrous child Orion owes his birth to much 
the same magic ceremony as that through which the childless 
Kaffir queen, Ukcombekcantsini, obtains a daugher.' When the 
Finns want to generate a Puaara, a lubber-fiend like the Scotch 
“ Brownie,” when an Icelandic wizard would develop the existence 
of a “Fetcher,” they have recourse to spells of the same foul 
magic. This hideous shape of the lower superstition has, in Hellas, 
attached itself to the name of Orion, but the belief must, of course, 
have preceded the legend. 

The only resemblance between M. Von Hahn’s twelfth formula, the 
story of Danie, and the Romaic Mahrchen of “The Half-man,” lies in 
the incident of a mother and her bastard being sent to sea in an ark. 
The Romaic story is a very singular effort of rude imagination, and 
is full of talking animals, and of miracles effected by the use of a 
spell with a primitive sound, “‘by the first word of God, and the 
second of the Fish, let this or that be done.” If the story of Danie 
has any connection at all with this Mdhrchen, it has dropped all its 
primitive features. 

There is no folks-story more widely spread than that of Grimm’s 
“‘ Machandel-boom.”’ It occurs in Castren’s Samoyedische Mdhrchen ; 
it is the “‘ Milk-white Doo” of Scotland, the “‘ Asterinos and Pulja ” 


(1) Callaway, “Nursery Tales from the Zulu,’ p. 106; Castren, “‘Fin. Myth.,” 
pp. 104, 106. 
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of modern Greece. Goethe’s Marguerite sings a snatch from it in 
her madness. Mr. Dasent says the Bechuanas have a form of the 
myth ; there is a sort of trace of it in Popol Vuh. Everywhere it 
relates the adventures of children fleeing from an intolerable horror. 
Now as copying is impossible, this story must have originated before 
the heroic tale of “Phryxus and Hellé,’’ it cannot be a corrupted later 
form of “ Phryxus and Hellé.”' Moreover, in all the Mahrchen, the 
outrage not to be borne is that of cannibalism—cannibalism spoken 
of in the most familiar matter-of-fact way; and again the adventures 
include the transformation of one of the children into a bear or a 
wolf. The Greek poet who turned this early myth into the story of 
“ Phryxus and Hellé,” and connected it with the Jason cycle, substi- 
tuted human sacrifice for cannibalism—a change as natural in story 
as in historical evolution—and suppressed all mention of bestial 
transformation. In fact, the heroic poets did with the earlier 
materials of fiction what Mr, Arthur Pendennis did for his characters 
in ‘“ Walter Lorraine ”—raised them in the social scale, and sup- 
pressed their vulgar adventures. The myth of the Argonauts 
supplies another instance. It is incredible that the Scotch should 
have borrowed the tale of “ Nicht, Nocht, Nothing ;” the Russians 
that of “‘ Tsar Morskoi ;’’ the Norsemen, “The Master Maid; ” the 
Finns, part of the feats of Lemminkainen, from the account of the 
aid which Medea gave to Jason. Jason only represents the highest 
and latest artistic form of a primeval piece of folk-lore. 

We have said that the wilder Wahrchen had frequently no epic nar- 
rative corresponding to them at all. The seventh of M. Von Hahn’s 
formule is an instance to the point. There is no Hellenic tradition 
on the subject of a human mother bearing a beast-child, nor is this a 
thing to be wondered at. But German and Romaic stories on the 
theme abound. The scandal was current about Bertha, wife of 
Robert of France; and one has only to open Dr. Callaway’s book 
at random to find instances of a myth so natural to primitive 
men, and so revolting to later feeling and artistic consciousness. 
Again, no Greek poem tells of a child dedicated before his birth to 
a demon; but there are plenty of Mdahrchen on this incident, and 
the rite itself was actually practised by the Nahuatls in America. 
Is it strange, too, that no Greek or German epic narrative answers 
to the folks-story of the men who marry girls whose brothers are 
animals? The very ties of bestial kinship, a lingering trace of 
totemism, were half forgotten by, and wholly repellent to, the singers 
of the heroic ages. These ghastlier tales that Pindar knew, but re- 
fused to tell, what are they but echoes from a period of lower cults— 
memories which the religious instinct dares not resign, and must 





(1) It is a curious fact that the Golden Ram of the Greek legend becomes a Beaver 
n the Samoyed version. 
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fashion into some serpentine end of a fair woman’s form, some un- 
speakable horror in the legend of a later and lovelier god ? 

We need only examine one more formula of M. Von Hahn’s—the 
thirty-second ; this he calls the myth of the grateful beasts, and his 
heroic instance in Greece is the story of Melampus. The myth is 
that the ears of Melampus were licked by two snakes whom he had 
rescued, and that he thereon understood the language of birds. This 
effect was produced, not because the animals were grateful, but 
because they were serpents. So in the Volsung epic, Sigurd learns 
the bird’s speech after tasting the roasted heart of the serpent 
Fafnir ; and in Scotland Sir James Ramsay, of Bamff, gained similar 
magic power from tasting the oil of the white serpent of Spain.’ Is 
it not plain that these tales go back to the time when our Aryan 
forefathers were in the mental condition of Dr. Callaway’s Kaffir 
instructor in the Zulu language, who believed that his own brother 
gained the gift of prophecy, and learned the language of birds, after 
a day-long battle with a leopard? A Greek does attached to the 
house of the Melampodidae, might appropriate the current tale to the 
ancestor of the line, a minstrel of the Ramsays of Bamff might 
attach it the founder of the house; but the story must have existed 
in the vague shape of a Mdahrchen prior to any appropriation. 

If the conclusions drawn from the evidence which has been ex- 
amined in some detail be correct, Wahrchen must be remains from 
a stage of totemism and belief in magic—must be prior to the myths 
of the wide forces, the great changes, the universal aspects of 
nature ; to the tales that rise from personifications of sky, and sea, 
and thunder, and fire, winter and summer—all that is most impres- 
sive to spirit, and most remote from sense. Men bowed before trees 
and serpents, bats, “and sardines, for want of larger gods,” says 
Garcilasso de la Vega, before they looked up, like Xenophanes, to the 
blue expanse of heaven and conceived of Zeus.? It was only the 
fourth race of men, says Popol Vuh, that strange fragment of an 
American cosmogony, whose eyes were purged to see clearly, whose 
souls were filled with the word of the Creator, who worshipped and 
waited for the Dawn. Yet it is usual to explain folks-stories as a 
detritus of these later myths of the elementary forces, and it is time 
to examine some of these explanations in detail. 

Few stories are better known than that of the “ Frog-King,” the 
German “ Froschkénig.” It occurs in the “Tales from the West 
Highlands” and in Mr. Chambers’s Lowland collection, and relates 
how a king’s daughter married a frog, who ultimately changed into 
a handsome young man. “ How came such a story,” says Mr. Max 


(1) Chambers’s “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland.” 

(2) Royal Chronicles of the Yncas, 175, 147, 1168 ; Garcilasso’s account of the Totemism 
of the Collas and other lower tribes of Peru, and of the introduction of Sun-worship by 
the Yncas, is very minute and instructive. 
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Miiller, “‘ ever to be invented ? Human beings were, we may hope, 
at all times sufficiently enlightened to know that a marriage between 
a frog and the daughter of a queen was absurd.” Just in the same 
way, in the Scotch version, “ ‘The lassie didna think that the poor 
beast could mean onything serious.” Mr. Miller forgets that a 
Frog, considered as a member of the Frog tribe—the tribe which 
owned the Frog as totem (there is a Toad tribe in Canada)—must 
once have been a very marriageable person. Without degrading 
our ancestors to the rank of mere “idiots,” we may suppose that 
when they had left the totem stage of savagery, expressions lingered 
in language from that period of odd social arrangements, and that 
as the meaning of these expressions became lost, they gave rise to 
myths. But to return to the frog. “It can be shown,” says 
Mr. Miller, “that frog was used as a name for the sun. Now at 
sunrise and sunset, when the sun was squatting on the water, it was 
called the frog.” Frogs do not, in point of fact, squat on the water, 
and Mr. Miiller quotes no use of this frog-name applied to the sun. 
Nor does he appear to remember his own statement, that before the 
Aryans separated ‘they could not have known the existence of the 
sea,” in which the sun-frog ought to have squatted at sunrise and 
sunset. 

But this myth of the frog must have been made before the sepa- 
ration of races; for a quite recognisable form of it occurs among 
the Zulus.2 We must suppose, then, that the Sun-frog, as Mr. Cox 
constantly calls it, must have squatted on the water of a fairly large 
lake. Some poet or fisherman, to go on with Mr. Muller’s explana- 
tion, called the sun at. dawn a frog, and the remarkable forée of this 
early witticism gave the name the widest popularity, and it became 
the source of proverbs, such as ‘“‘ Bheki, the sun, will die at sight of 
water.” Then it is forgotten that Bheki is a name of the sun, and 
is supposed to be the name of a girl or of a man, and on this theme 
a tale is fashioned ; “ And so,” says Mr. Miiller, “the change from 
sun to frog, and from frog to man, which was at first due to the 
mere spell of language, would in our nursery tales be ascribed to 
miraculous charms, more familiar to a later age.” Now Castren 
and Mr. Tylor, and most students of the ways of savages, hold that 
“‘magic belongs to the Jowest known stages of civilisation ;” that it 
is implicit in the very idea of “miraculous charms ;” and that, far 
from being adopted late into an Aryan myth, its presence is an 
obvious survival of belief in Shamanism. Mr. Miiller’s explanation 
covertly introduces the very thing that needs to be explained. Mr. 
Cox adopts the same petitio principii, when he says of the myth of 

(1) “ Chips,” ii. 46. 

(2). Callaway, 241—248. The girl did not marry the frog who came out of the water 


to her aid, but “ he built a great town, and became a great chief.’ Thereis a Tees tribe 
among the Brahmins at Munnipore. 
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swan-maidens that “from the thought which regarded the cloud as 
an eagle or a swan, it. was easy to pass to the. idea that these birds 
were beautiful maidens” (the transition scarcely seems so easy), 
“and hence that they could at will, or at the ending of the enchant- 
ment, assume human forms.” But to construct this myth, the 
notion of enchantment or magic, and the absence of our later sense 
of separation from the beasts, is required as necessary form, and 
these notions belong to the human mind before it reaches to the 
personification. and worship of the higher and more abstract aspects 
of the world. Thus we find that among the Laps thunder is a god 
who slays Shamans and drives them out of heaven, and so Popul 
Vuh says that “the gods of the lion, the tiger, and the serpent were 
petrified at the sight of the sun.”’ Sabaeism does bring the light, 
and the cult of thunder and the great free forces of nature clears the 
air in a manner, and destroys gradually the fear of fetiches nearer 
to sense. But at the beginning, as at the end of speculation, “ where 
no gods are, ghosts walk,” and Shamans and spiritualists have their 
day, or night. 

Another instance of explanations by the elementary theory. In 
criticizing the tale of Eros and Psyche, Mr. Cox speaks of the tasks 
that have to be accomplished, and of the ministers that aid the 
heroine. These are bears, wolves, foxes, ducks, swans, eagles, ants, 
“all names by which the old mythical language spoke of the clouds, 
or the winds, or of the light which conquers the darkness. The bear 
appears in the myth of ‘ The Seven Shiners,’ the wolf in the stories 
of ‘ Phoibos Lukeios,’ of ‘ Lykaon,’ and ‘The Myrmidons.’ The eagles 
bear Surya Bai on their wings through the heavens,” and so on. 
Something is wanted a great deal more definite and critical than this. 
Wherever Mr. Cox finds animals playing a part in myth or Wahrehen, 
he has recourse to Mr. Miiller’s interpretation of the bear in the 
zodiae as the bears, and these as the shiners, and of the wolf-Apollo 
as the Apollo of light.? Thus Mr. Cox writes, “Probably all the 
animals selected to perform this office of nourishing exposed. chil- 
dren will be found to have names which, like the Greek Av«os, a 
wolf, denote the glossiness of their coats.” Even supposing Dr. Miiller 
to be right about the bear, the intreduction of every species of animal 
into human relationship, and into the zodiac, is not thus solved by 
supposing clouds, stars, and winds received, through a philological 
accident, beasts’ names, on which names myths were founded.* The 
facts of animal-worship and of totemism are too well known for it 


(1) Cf., Philostratus, “Vita. Apoll.,” viii. 7, 2, quoted by Hermann, “ Alterthumer 
der Griechen,” ii. 276. yogrwy de Evvoveiay gebyovor piv lepd Oswy, txOpa yap roi 
mapa thy réyyyy. 

(2) Aryan Mythology, i. 231. 

(3) The Australian blacks give the constellations the names of animals, not, it is 
belieted, for the glossiness of the fur or feathers of kangaroo or emu. 
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to be believed that this worship arises from forgetfulness of the 
meaning of words and symbols. Mr. Cox makes serpent-worship 
cult of an emblem of the Phallus, and the Phallus an emblem of the 
productive life of nature. He takes it for granted that the negroes 
of Dahomey, for instance, attained to one of the widest of abstract 
ideas—that of the generative force of the universe—and declined 
thence into the worship of reptiles and obscene things. For if we 
find both Aryans and negroes and Mexicans worshipping the ser- 
pent, it is absurd to give different reasons, and say that the Aryans had 
forgotten the meaning of a symbol, while the Africans and Americans 
are deceived by the devil, or act out of their own superfluous naugh- 
tiness. When Finns and Red Indians venerate the bear, do they 
do so because they once adored light, and light in some Aryan tongue 
had a root ark, and bears and light got mixed up in an idiom 
of which Finnish and Choctaw do not retain many traces? Or to 
return to Eros and Psyche, do birds aid the heroine because clouds 
are said to be called birds in mythological language, or because 
the lower races believe, like the Finns to-day, that sorcerers have 
saivos—familiar birds which do their bidding? The whole question 
comes to this—are all the wild classical tales of metamorphosis traces 
of a struggle between the worship of animals and the rising anthro- 
morphic gods, or are we to suppose that after a lovely and blithe 
adoration of nature’s purest powers in human form had been deve- 
loped, men were driven back to the most disgusting superstitions by 
the iron necessity of decaying language and forgotten symbols? 
When Achilles sacrificed his Trojan captives over the tomb of 
Patroklus, is it more likely that this is a memory of a common savage 
practice, or that, because the sun’s decline is circled by blood-red 
clouds, a late poet attributed hateful cruelty to a hero whom he had 
forgotten, ex hypothesi, to be a personification of the sun. There can 
be no miracle so great as what we are asked to believe—that the 
force of the changed meanings of words compelled the Greeks to 
construct fictitious traditions exactly tallying with the actual prac- 
tices of living savages.! 

All the ingenious devices by which the solar school of comparative 
mythologists explain away the abundant traces of savage customs and 
beliefs in Greek traditions, have their root in a false metaphysical 
conception of the origin of adoration. When scholars insist, with Von 
Hahn, that the circle of the higher gods was invented first, or with 
Mr. Cox, declare that “no real fetich worship could arise while man 
had not arranged his first conceptions with regard to the nature of 
all material things, or even to his own,”’ they forget that fetichism is 


(1) Is it not more probable that the legends of ‘ Boots, the Successful Youngest Son,” 
arose from the custom of making the youngest son the heir, than that they are solar 
myths of the triumph of the sun over the clouds? cf. Bastian, Recht’s Verhiltnisseg &e. 

(2) “ Aryan Mythology,” i. 72. 
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pirt of this very arrangement, is a gradual process which only late 
attains to the worship of the elements. Mr. Cox goes on to say that 
the idea of the divinity of outward objects would be an inference, 
not a sensation, and. . . . “ the analysis of language does not show 
us that the human mind was immediately concerned with any train 
of connected reasoning.” Mr. Cox seems to suppose that to worship 
a thing implies on the part of the worshipper a reasoned conception 
of Godhead, but his statements are best understood by referring to 
his authority, Mr. Miiller. “ All polytheism,” says Mr. Miller, . 
“must have been preceded by a more or less conscious theism, 
because no human mind could have conceived the idea of 
Gods, without having conceived the idea of God.”' Again, 
“Tf an expression had been given to the primary intuition of 
the Deity, which is the mainspring of all later religion, it would 
have been ‘there is a God,’ but not yet ‘there is one God.’” Now, 
with regard to Mr. Miiller’s first statement, that no human mind 
could have conceived the idea of gods, without having conceived the 
idea of God, it might just as well be said that no human mind could - 
come to the belief in the existence of sensible things, without having 
previously brought into explicit consciousness the idea of Existence. 
The mind has forms through which it constructs into existences 
the presentations of sense, but it only conceives the abstract idea of 
existence after it has turned itself back on its own creations, and 
brought into the light that implicit idea which was the unknown 
condition of its knowing. Just in the same way the mind has a 
faculty of adoration, but it is only from a later analysis of its own 
exercise of this faculty, and from reflection on the objects which it 
adores, that it gets at the idea of Godhead. Man becomes self-conscious, 
stands in face, as it were, of his own self bowing down to many 
things, and extracts from all these objects of adoration, and from 
reflection. on the manner in which they impress him, the common 
feature of Awful Wonder,—and Wonder is the name of Godhead in 
the language of the Fijians. Meanwhile, as men proceed to apply 
their new idea of Godhead, the old objects of their half-conscious 
adoration reassert their existence as gods, and it is slowly that the 
height and depth of the divine conception is found to be discordant 
with stocks and stones, and beasts, the 
‘* Dogheaded hulks that trod 
Swart necks of the old Egyptians,” 

and of all humanity. 

When Mr. Miiller talks about an “expression of the primary in- 
tuition of the deity,” he might as well ask for an expression of the 
truth that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, prior to the 

(1) “ Chips,"4i. 355. 
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presentation in intuition of two straight lines. This expression is as 
unthinkable as form without matter, or matter devoid of form. It is 
not intended to deny the existence of the higher myths of the 
elements, nor to refuse them a vast place in the chaotic fairy-land of 
mythology. Only we do say that to worship the vault of heaven, or 
the sun, still more that Being “whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns,” demands a training in adoration, and a conception of 
spirit, whose growth is very gradual. It is not on the purblind 
savage, but on the soul so educated, as on the moral nature trained 
in moral practice, that there one day shines the perfect splendour 
of that Reason which has before been with men, though they knew 
it not. 

If there be any truth in what has been said, it will be impossible 
to agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer, in making the propitiation of 
dead ancestors the first germ of religion, for this involves the 
presence of the conscious conceptions of Ancestors, and of Spirits.’ 
Now the idea of ancestors is not primary, for in the savage state, 
‘ preceding the family, ancestors were of course unknown.” If there 
were animal worship before man had the conception of ancestors, then 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of the origin of totemism falls to the ground. This 
theory, like all that do not begin at the beginning, involves degrada- 
tion to an extent that really ‘makes our ancestors idiots.” On Mr. 
Spencer’s hypothesis, they were worshippers of ancestors, they also 
had the habit of giving nicknames. They then forgot that the beast- 
nickname of a certain adored progenitor—say the Crab, applied to a 
cautious brave—was a nickname, supposed the animal to be a real 
ancestor, and worshipped the shell-fish. To pray to a crab, after 
being used to praying to the soul of a dead father, is most degene- 
rate; to forget the inference from their own habit of giving nick- 
names is unworthy of the lower culture. But that inquiring race, 
the Zulus, are as subversive of the fancy of Mr. Spencer as of the 
early orthodoxy of Bishop Colenso. In their account of Amatongo, or 
ancestor-worship, they say that every Kaffir, on coming to years of 
discretion, learns that he had ancestors, but the odd thing is, that 
the first Kaffir of all handed down the tradition that the original 
ancestor was a snake, and that the Kaffirs are serpents. “We 
understand if we are told that the Amadhlozi (the ancestral spirits) 
are in snakes, we don’t understand if we are told that the snake is an 
ancestor.” * That is to say, the Zulus have developed the notion of 

(1) Fortnightly Review, May, 1870. 

(2) Thus Garcilasso de la Vega (1570), speaking of the Indians before they came 
under the influence of the solar religion of the Incas, says, “they knew nothing of 
living with separate wives,’ “they were not looked on as honourable unless they were 
descended from a wild animal, such as a bear, lion, tiger, eagle,” “ they only thought 
of making one differ from another, thus they worshipped herbs, plants, trees,’’ &c. ; in 


fact appropriated totems before they knew of their human ancestors. 
(8) Callaway, ‘Religion of the Amazulu,’’ p. 136. 
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spirits, and of ancestral spirits that survive after death and migrate into 
animals, but they have lost whatever meaning their totemistic fore- 
fathers may have had, when they claimed to be, and to be descended 
from, actual serpents. There was worship before men knew of 
human ancestors, may there not have. been adoration before they 
knew of spirit? For spirit is not, if Mr. Spencer be right, a primary 
intuition, but a hypothesis derived from reflection on the pheno- 
mena of life, death, sleep, trance, and shadow. As extracted 
from reflection it is not primary nor given by instinct. What is 
then primary and instinctive, what but that start, and terrible 
mingling of attraction and repulsion, with which man is drawn to and 
driven back by that totally strange thing, which we call the presence 
of the supernatural? In earliest man almost all that is not I, 
must have produced this emotion, must have made him bow down 
attonitus, and so we find savages, like those lately described by Mr. 
Lyal, who worship anything or everything. This servile attitude 
towards nature must have lasted long before man, through reflection, 
attained to the idea of spirit, and gradually invested with spivits his 
chief, himself, the objects around him, the vault of heaven. He 
would live in a world where there was no God, but where all things 
were adorable ; and totemism, the selection of one object as the pro- 
tector of a stock, would be an instance of that appropriation, and 
“winning from the vast and formless infinite,” which has created 
religion, literature, and the family." Mdahrchen, if we are right, are 
the remains of myths which arose as the notion of the intercommunity 
and equality of all nature was losing its hold on men. They do not 
stand to the higher epic traditions as Latin and Greek, or as German 
and Italian stand to Sanscrit, but as the original agglutinative tongues 
stand to the developed inflexional languages. 
A. Lane. 


(1) Thus, in the earliest traditions of conquest we find a constant struggle between 
the seed of the serpent and the descendants of the sun, the latter, in Garcilasso’s view, 
being wise enough to appropriate the best possible totem. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL MAKES A PROPOSITION, 





Wuen Mr. Flick returned from Sicily he was very strongly in 
favour of some compromise. He had seen the so-called Italian 
Countess,—who certainly was now called Contessa by everybody 
around her,—and he did not believe that she had ever been married 
to the old Earl. That an Italian lady had been married to the old 
lord now twenty-five years ago, he did believe,—probably the younger 
sister of this woman,—and he also believed that this wife had been 
dead before the marriage at Applethwaite. That was his private 
opinion. Mr. Flick was, in his way, an honest man,—one who cer- 
tainly would have taken no conscious part in getting up an unjust 
claim ; but he was now acting as legal agent for the young Earl, and 
it was not his business to get up evidence for the Earl’s opponents. 
He did think that were he to use all his ingenuity and the funds at 
his disposal he would be able to reach the real truth in such a manner 
that it should be made clear and indubitable to an English jury ; but 
if the real truth were adverse to his side, why search for it? He 
understood that the English Countess would stand her ground on the 
legality of the Applethwaite marriage, and on the acquittal of the old 
Earl as to the charge of bigamy. The English Countess being firm, 
so far as that ground would make her firm, it would in reality be for 
the other side—for the young Earl—to prove a former marriage. 
The burden of the proof would be with him, and not with the 
English Countess to disprove it. Disingenuous lawyers—Mr. Flick, 
who though fairly honest could be disingenuous, among the 
number—had declared the contrary. But such was the case; and, 
as money was scarce with the Countess and her friends, no attempt 
had been made on their part to bring home evidence from Sicily. 
All this Mr. Flick knew, and doubted how far it might be wise for 
him further to disturb that Sicilian romance. The Italian Countess, 
who was a hideous, worn-out old woman, professing to be forty-four, 
probably fifty-five, and looking as though she were seventy-seven, 
would not stir a step towards England. She would swear and had 
sworn any number of oaths. Documentary evidence from herself, 
from various priests, from servants, and from neighbours there 
was in plenty. Mr. Flick learned through his interpreter that a 
certain old priest ridiculed the idea of there being a doubt. And 
there were letters,—letters alleged to have been written by the Earl 
to the living wife in the old days, which were shown to Mr. Flick. 
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Mr. Flick was an educated man, and knew many things. He knew 
something of*the manufacture of paper, and would not look at the 
letters after the first touch. It was not for him to get up evidence 
for the other side. The hideous old woman was clamorous for 
money. The priests were clamorous for money. The neighbours 
were clamorous for money. Had not they all sworn anything that 
was wanted, and were they not to be paid? Some moderate pay- 
ment was made to the hideous, screeching, greedy old woman ; 
some trivial payment—as to which Mr. Flick was heartily ashamed 
of himself—was made to the old priest ; and then Mr. Flick hurried 
home, fully convinced that a compromise should be made as to the 
money, and that the legality of the titles claimed by the two English 
ladies should be allowed. It might be that that hideous hag had 
once been the Countess Lovel. It certainly was the case that the 
old Earl in latter years had so called her, though he had never once 
seen her during his last residence in Sicily. It might be that the 
clumsy fiction of the letters had been perpetrated with the view of 
bolstering up a true case with false evidence. But Mr. Flick thought 
that there should be a compromise, and expressed his opinion very 
plainly to Sir William Patterson. ‘‘ You mean a marriage,” said 
the Solicitor-General. At this time Mr. Hardy, Q.C., the second 
counsel acting on behalf of the Earl, was also present. 

“Not necessarily by a marriage, Sir William. They could divide 
the money.” 

“The girl is not of age,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“She is barely twenty as yet,” said Sir William. 

“] think it might be managed on her behalf,” said the attorney. 

“Who could be empowered to sacrifice her rights?” said Mr. 
Hardy, who was a gruff man. 

“We might perhaps contrive to tide it over till she is of age,” 
said the Solicitor-General, who was a sweet-mannered, mild man 
among his friends, though he could cross-examine a witness off his 
legs,—or hers, if the necessity of the case required him to do so. 

‘Of course we could do that, Sir William. What is a year in 
such a case as this?” 

“Not much among lawyers, is it, Mr. Flick? You think that we 
shouldn’t bring our case into court.” 

‘It is a good case, Sir William, no doubt. There’s the woman,— 
Countess, we will call her,—ready to swear, and has sworn, that 
she was the old Earl’s wife. All the people round call her the 
Countess. The Earl undoubtedly used to speak of her as the 
Countess, and send her little dribbles of money, as being his 
Countess, during the ten years and more after he left Lovel Grange. 
There is the old priest who married them.” 

“The devil’s in it if that is not a good case,” said Mr. Hardy. 

“ Go on, Mr. Flick,” said the Solicitor-General. 
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“ T’ve got all the documentary evidence of course, Sir William.” 

“Go on, Mr. Flick.” 

Mr. Flick scratched his head. “It’s a very heavy interest, Sir 
William.” 

“ No doubt it is. Go on.” 

“TI don’t know that I’ve anything further to say, except that I’d 
_ arrange it if I could. Our client, Sir William, would be in a very 
pretty position if he got half the income which is at stake.” 

‘Or the whole with the wife,” said the Solicitor-General. _ 

“Or the whole with the wife, Sir William. If he were to lose it 
all, he’d be,—so to say, nowhere.” 

“Nowhere at all,” said the Solicitor-General. ‘The entailed 
property isn’t worth above a thousand a year.” 

‘“‘1’d make some arrangement,” said Mr. Flick, whose mind may 
perhaps have had a not unnatural bend towards his own very large 
venture in this concern. That his bill, including the honorarium 
of the barristers, would sooner or later be paid out of the estate, he did 
not doubt ;—but a compromise would make the settlement easy and 
pleasant. 

Mr. Hardy was in favour of continued fighting. A keener, 
honester, more enlightened lawyer than Mr. Hardy did not wear 
silk at that moment, but he had not the gift of seeing through dark- 
ness which belonged to the Solicitor-General. When Mr. Flick told 
them of the strength of their case, as based on various heads of 
evidence in their favour, Mr. Hardy believed Mr. Flick’s words 
and rejected Mr. Flick’s opinion. He believed in his heart that the 

inglish Countess was an impostor, not herself believing in her own 
claim ; and it would be gall and wormwood to him to give to such 
a one a moiety of the wealth which should go to support the ancient 
dignity and aristocratic grace of the house of Lovel. He hated 
compromise and desired justice,—and was a great rather than a 
successful lawyer. Sir William had at once perceived that there 
was something in the background on which it was his duty to caleu- 
late, which he was bound to consider,—but with which at the same 
time it was inexpedient that he should form a closer or more accu- 
rate acquaintance. He must do the best he could for his client. 
Earl Lovel with a thousand a year, and that probably already 
embarrassed, would be a poor, wretched creature, a mock lord, an 
earl without the very essence of an earldom. But Earl Lovel with 
fifteen or twenty thousand a year would be as good as most other 
earls. It would be but the difference between two powdered footmen 
and four, between four hunters and eight, between Belgrave Square 
and Eaton Place. Sir William, had he felt confident, would of 
course have preferred the four footmen for his client, and the eight 
hunters, and Belgrave Square; even though the poor English 
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Countess should have starved, or been fed by the tailor’s bounty. 
But he was not confident. He began to think that that wicked old 
Earl had been too wicked for them all. “They say she’s a very 
nice girl,” said Sir William. 

“Very handsome indeed, I’m told,” said Mr. Flick. 

« And in love with the son of the old tailor from Keswick,” said 
Mr. Hardy. 

“She’ll prefer the lord to the tailor for a guinea,” said Sir 
William. 

And thus it was decided, after some indecisive fashion, that their 
client should be sounded as to the expedience of a compromise. It 
was certain to them that the poor woman would be glad to accept, 
for herself and her daughter, half of the wealth at stake, which 
half would be to her almost unlimited riches, on the condition that 
their rank was secured to them,—their rank and all the privileges of 
honest legitimacy. But as to such an arrangement the necessary 
delay offered no doubt a serious impediment, and it was considered 
that the wisest course would be to propose the marriage. But who 
should propose it, and how should it be proposed? Sir William 
was quite willing to make the suggestion to the young Lord or 
the young Lord’s family, whose consent must of course be first 
obtained ; but who should then break the ice to the Countess? “I 
suppose we must ask our friend, the Serjeant,” said Mr. Flick. 
Serjeant Bluestone was the leading counsel for our Countess, 
and was vehemently energetic in this case. He swore everywhere 
that the Solicitor-General hadn’t a leg to stand upon, and that the 
Solicitor-General knew that he hadn’t a leg. Let them bring that 
Italian Countess over if they dared. He’d countess her, and dis- 
countess her-too! Since he had first known the English courts of 
law there had been no case hard as this was hard. Had not the old 
Earl been acquitted of the charge of bigamy, when the unfortunate 
woman had done her best to free herself from her position? Serjeant 
Bluestone, who was a very violent man, taking up all his cases as 
though the very holding of a brief opposite to him was an insult to 
himself, had never before been so violent. ‘The Serjeant will take 
it as a surrender,” said Mr. Flick. 

“We must get round the Serjeant,” said Sir William. “ There are 
ladies in the Lovel family; we must manage it through them.” 
And so it was arranged by the young Lord’s lawyers that an attempt 
should be made to marry him to the heiress. 

The two cousins had never seen each other. Lady Anna had 
hardly heard of Frederic Lovel before her father’s death; but, 
since that, had been brought up to regard the young Lord as her 
natural enemy. The young Lord had been taught from his youth 
upwards to look upon the soi-disant Countess and her daughter 
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as impostore who would some day strive to rob him of his birthright ; 
—and, in these latter days, as impostors who were hard at work upon 
their project. And he had been told of the intimacy between the 
Countess and the old tailor,—and also of that between the so-called 
Lady Anna and the young tailor. To these distant Lovels,—to 
Frederic Lovel who had been brought up with the knowledge that 
he must be the Earl, and to his uncle and aunt by whom he had 
been brought up,—the women down at Keswick had been repre- 
sented as vulgar, odious, and desreputable. We all know how firm 
can be the faith of a family in such matters. The Lovels were not 
without fear as to the result of the attempt that was being made. 
They understood quite as well as did Mr. Flick the glory of the 
position which would attend upon success, and the wretchedness 
attendant upon a pauper earldom. They were nervous enough, and 
in some moods frightened. But their trust in the justice of their 
cause was unbounded. The old Earl, whose memory was horrible 
to them, had purposely left two enemies in their way. ‘There had 
been the Italian mistress backed up by the will; and there had been 
this illegitimate child. The one was vanquished; but the other 
——1! Ah,—it would be bad with them indeed if that enemy 
could not be vanquished too! They had offered £30,000 to the 
enemy; but the enemy would not accept the bribe. The idea of 
ending all their troubles by a marriage had never occurred to them. 
Had Mrs. Lovel been asked about it, she would have said that Anna 
Murray,—as she always studiously called the Lady Anna, was not 
fit to be married. 

The young Lord, who a few months after his cousin’s death had 
been old enough to take his seat in the House of Peers, was a gay- 
hearted, kindly young man, who had been brought home from sea 
at the age of twenty on the death of an elder brother. Some of the 
family had wished that he should go ‘on with his profession in spite 
of the earldom; but it had been thought unfit that he should be an 
earl and a silialiliperens at the same time, and his cousin’s death 
while he was still on shore settled the question. He was a fair- 
haired, well-made young lad, looking like a sailor, and every inch 
a gentleman. Had he believed that the Lady Anna was the Lady 
Anna, no earthly consideration would have induced him to meddle 
with the money. Since the old Lord’s death, he had lived chiefly 
with his uncle Charles Lovel, having passed some two or three months 
at Lovel Grange with his uncle and aunt. Charles Lovel was a 
clergyman, with a good living at Yoxham, in Yorkshire, who had 
married a rich wife, a woman with some two thousand a year of her 
own, and was therefore well to do in the world. His two sons were 
at Harrow, and he had one other child, a daughter.. With them 
also lived a Miss Lovel, Aunt Julia,—who was supposed of all the 
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Lovels to be the wisest and most strong-minded. The parson, 
though a popular man, was not strong-minded. He was passionate, 
loud, generous, affectionate and indiscreet. He was very proud of 
his nephew’s position as head of the family,—and very full of his 
nephew’s wrongs arising from the fraud of those Murray women. 
He was a violent Tory, and had heard much of the Keswick Radical. 
He never doubted for a moment that both old Thwaite and young 
Thwaite were busy in concocting an enormous scheme of plunder by 
which to enrich themselves. To hear that they had both been 
convicted and transported was the hope of his life. That a Radical 
should not be worthy of transportation was to him impossible. 
That a Radical should be honest was to him incredible. But he 
was a thoroughly humane and charitable man, whose good qualities 
were as little intelligible to old Thomas Thwaite, as were those of 
Thomas Thwaite to him. 

To whom should the Solicitor-General first break the matter? 
He had already had some intercourse with the Lovels, and had not 
been impressed with a sense of the parson’s wisdom. He was a 
Whig Solicitor-General, for there were still Whigs in those days, 
and Mr. Lovel had not much liked him. Mr. Flick had seen much 
of the family,—having had many interviews with the young lord, 
with the parson, and with Aunt Julia. It was at last settled by Sir 
William’s advice that a letter should be written to Aunt Julia by 
Mr. Flick, suggesting that she should come up to town. 

“ Mr. Lovel ‘will be very angry,” said Mr. Flick. 

“We must do the best we can for our client,” said Sir William. 
The letter was written, and Miss Lovel was informed in Mr. Flick’s 
most discreet style, that as Sir William Patterson was anxious to 
discuss a matter concerning Lord Lovel’s case in which a woman’s 
voice would probably be of more service than that of a man, perhaps 
Miss Lovel would not object to the trouble of a journey to London. 
Miss Lovel did come up, and her brother came with her. 

The interview took place in Sir William's chambers, and no one 
was present but Sir William, Miss Lovel, and Mr. Flick. Mr. 
Flick had been instructed to sit still and say nothing, unless he 
were asked a question; and he obeyed his instructions. After some 
apologies, which were perhaps too soft and sweet,—and which were 
by no means needed, as Miss Lovel herself, though very wise, was 
neither soft nor sweet,—the great man thus opened his case. ‘‘ This 
is a very serious matter, Miss Lovel.” 

“Very serious indeed.” 

“You can hardly perhaps conceive how great a load of responsi- 
bility lies upon a lawyer’s shoulders, when he has to give advice in 
such a case as this, when perhaps the prosperity of a whole family 
may turn upon his words.” 
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“He can only do his best.” 

“ Ah yes, Miss Lovel. That is easy to say; but how shall he 
know what is the best ? ” 

“‘T suppose the truth will prevail at last. It is impossible to 
think that a young man such as my nephew should be swindled out 
of a noble fortune by the intrigues of two such women as these. I 
can’t believe it, and I won’t believe it. Of course I am only a 
woman, but I always thought it wrong to offer them even a shil- 
ling.” Sir William smiled and rubbed his head, fixing his eyes on 
those of the lady. Though he smiled she could see that there was 


real sadness in his face. ‘ You don’t mean to say you doubt? ” she 
said. 


“‘ Indeed I do.” 

“You think that a wicked scheme like this can succeed before an 
English judge?” 

‘But if the scheme be not wicked? Let me tell you one or two 
things, Miss Lovel;—or rather my own private opinion on one or 
two points. I do not believe that these two ladies are swindlers.” 

“They are not ladies, and I feel sure that they are swindlers,” 
said Miss Lovel very firmly, turning her face as she spoke to the 
attorney. 

“T am telling you, of course, merely my own opinion, and I will 
beg you to believe of me that in forming it I have used all the 
experience and all the caution which a long course of practice in 
these matters has taught me. Your nephew is entitled to my best 
services, and at the present moment I can perhaps do my duty to 
kim most thoroughly by asking you to listen to me.” The lady 
closed her lips together, and sat silent. “ Whether Mrs. Murray, as 
we have hitherto called her, was or was not the legal wife of the 
late Earl, I will not just now express an opinion; but I am sure 
that she thinks that she was. The marriage was formal and 
accurate. The Earl was tried for bigamy, and acquitted. The 
people with whom we have to do across the water, in Sicily, are not 
respectable. They cannot be induced to come here to give evidence. 
An English jury will be naturally averse to them. The question is 
one simply of facts for a jury, and we cannot go beyond a jury. 
Had the daughter been a son, it would have been in the House of 
Lords to decide which young man should be the peer ;—but, as it is, 
it is simply a question of property, and of facts as to the ownership 
of the property. Should we lose the case, your nephew would be— 
a very poor man.” 

“A very poor man, indeed, Sir William.” 

“His position would be distressing. I am bound to say that we 
should go into court to try the case with very great distrust. . Mr. 
Flick quite agrees with me.” 
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“¢ Quite so, Sir William,” said Mr. Flick. 

Miss Lovel again looked at the attorney, closed her lips tighter 
than ever, but did not say a word. 

“In such cases as this prejudices will arise, Miss Lovel. It is 
natural that you and your family should be prejudiced against these 
ladies. For myself, I am not aware that anything true can be 
alleged against them.” 

“The girl has disgraced herself with a tailor’s son,” almost 
screamed Miss Lovel. 

“ You have been told so, but I do not believe it to be true. They 
were, no doubt, brought up as children together; and Mr. Thwaite 
has been most kind to both the ladies.” It at once occurred to 
Miss Lovel that Sir William was a Whig, and that there was in 
truth but little difference between a Whig and a Radical. To be at 
heart a gentleman, or at heart a lady, it was, to her thinking, neces- 
sary to bea Tory. “It would be a thousand pities that so noble a 
property should pass out of a family which, by its very splendour 
and ancient nobility, is placed in need of ample means.” On 
hearing this sentiment, which might have become even a Tory, 
Miss Lovel relaxed somewhat the muscles of her face. ‘“ Were the 
Earl to marry his cousin es 

‘She is not his cousin.” 

“Were the Earl to marry the young lady who, it may be, will 
be proved to be his cousin, the whole difficulty would be cleared 
away.” 

‘Marry her!” 

“T am told that she is very lovely, and that pains have been 
taken with her education. Her mother was well born and well bred. 
If you would get at the truth, Miss Lovel, you must teach yourself 
to believe that they are not swindlers. They are no more swindlers 
than I am a swindler. I will go further,—though perhaps you, and 
the young Earl, and Mr. Flick, may think me unfit to be intrusted 
any longer with this case, after such a declaration,—I believe, 
though it is with a doubting belief, that the elder Jady is the 
Countess Lovel, and that her daughter is the legitimate child and 
the heir of the late Earl.” 

Mr. Flick sat with his mouth open as he heard this,—beating his 
breast almost with despair. His opinion tallied exactly with Sir 
William’s. Indeed, it was by his opinion, hardly expressed, but 
perfectly understood, that Sir William had been led. But he had 
not thought that Sir William would be so bold and candid. 

“ You believe that Anna Murray is the real heir?” gasped Miss 
Lovel. 

“T do,—with a doubting belief. I am inclined that way,— 
having to form my opinion on very conflicting evidence.” Mr. 
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Flick was by this time quite sure that Sir William was right, in his 
opinion,—though perhaps wrong in declaring it,—having been 
corroborated in his own belief by the reflex of it on a mind more 
powerful than his own. “Thinking as I do,” continued Sir 
William,—* with a natural bias towards my own client,—what will 
a jury think, who will have no such bias? If they are cousins,— 
distant cousins,—why should they not marry and be happy, one 
bringing the title, and the other the wealth? There could be no 
more raticnal union, Miss Lovel.”’ 

Then there was a long pause before any one spoke a word. Mr. 
Flick had been forbidden to speak, and Sir William, having made 
his proposition, was determined to await the lady’s reply. The lady 
was aghast, and for awhile could neither think nor utter a word. 
At last she opened her mouth. “I must speak to my brother about 
this.” 

“ Quite right, Miss Lovel.” 

“ Now I may go, Sir William ? ” 

“Good morning, Miss Lovel.”” And Miss Lovel went. 

“You have gone farther than I thought you would, Sir William,” 
said Mr. Flick. 

“T hardly went far enough, Mr. Flick. We must go farther yet 
if we mean to save any part of the property for the young man. 
What should we gain, even if we succeeded in proving that the 
Earl was married in early life to the old Sicilian hag that still 
lives? She would inherit the property then ;—not the Karl.” 


Cuaprer VI. 
YOXHAM RE“TORY. 


Miss Lovet, wise and strong-minded as she was, did not dare to 
come to any decision on the proposition made to her without con- 
sulting some one. Strong as she was, she found herself at once to be 
too weak to speak to her nephew on the subject of her late interview 
with the great lawyer without asking her brother’s opinion. The 
parson had accompanied her up to London, in a state of wrath 
against Sir William, in that he had not been sent for instead of his 
sister, and to him she told all that had been said. Her brother was 
away at his club when she got back to her hotel, and she had some 
hours in which to think of what had taken place. She could not at 
once bring herself to believe that all her former beliefs were vain 


and ill founded. 
But if the opinion of the Solicitor-General had not prevailed 
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with her, it prevailed still less when it reached her brother second- 
hand. She had been shaken, but Mr. Lovel at first was not shaken at 
all. Sir William was a Whig and a traitor. He had never known 
a Whig who was not atraitor. Sir William was throwing them 
over. The Murray people, who were all Whigs, had got hold of 
him. He, Mr. Lovel, would go at once to Mr. Hardy, and tell Mr. 
Hardy what he thought. The case should be immediately taken 
out of the hands of Messrs. Norton and Flick. Did not all the 
world know that these impostors were impostors? Sir William 
should be exposed and degraded,—though, in regard to this 
threatened degradation, Mr. Lovel was almost of opinion that his 
party would like their Solicitor-General better for having shown 
himself to be a traitor, and therefore proved himself to be a good 
Whig. He stormed and flew about the room, using language which 
hardly became his cloth. If his nephew married the girl, he 
would never own his nephew again. If that swindle was to prevail, 
let his nephew be poor and honest. He would give half of all he had 
towards supporting the peerage, and was sure that his boys would 
thank him for what he had done. But they should never call that 
woman cousin ; and as for himself, might his tongue be blistered if 
ever he spoke of either of those women as Countess Lovel. He 
was inclined to think that the whole case should immediately be 
taken out of the hands of Norton and Flick, without further notice, 
and another solicitor employed. But at last he consented to call on 
Mr. Norton on the following morning. 

Mr. Norton was a heavy, honest old man, who attended to simple 
conveyancing, and sat amidst the tin boxes of his broad-acred clients. 
He had no alternative but to send for Mr. Flick, and Mr. Flick 
came. When Mr. Lovel showed his anger, Mr. Flick became some- 
what indignant. Mr. Flick knew how to assert himself, and Mr. 
Lovel was not quite the same man in the lawyer’s chambers that he 
had been in his own parlour at the hotel. Mr. Flick was of opinion 
that no better counsel was to be had in England than the Soliciter- 
General, and no opinion more worthy of trust than his. If the 
Earl chose to put his case into other hands, of course he could do 
so, but it would behove his lordship to be very careful lest he should 
prejudice most important interests by showing his own weakness to 
his opponents. Mr. Flick spoke in the interests of his client,—so he 
said,—and not in his own. Mr. Flick was clearly of opinion that a 
compromise should be arranged; and having given that opinion, 
could say nothing more on the present occasion. On the next day 
the young Earl saw Mr. Flick, and also saw Sir William, and was 
then told by his aunt of the proposition which had been made. The 
parson retired to Yoxham, and Miss Lovel remained in London with 
her nephew. By the end of the week Miss Lovel was brought round 
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to think that some compromise was expedient. All this took place 
in May. The cause had been fixed for trial in the -following 
November, the long interval having been allowed because of the 
difficulty expected in producing the evidence necessary for rebutting 
the claims of the late Earl’s daughter. 

By the middle of June all the Lovels were again in London,—the 
parson, his sister, the parson’s wife, and the Earl. “I never saw the 
young woman in my life,” said the Earl to his aunt. 

“ As for that,’’ said his aunt, “no doubt you could see her if you 
thought it wise to do so.” 

‘IT suppose she might be asked to the rectory ?”’ said Mrs. Lovel. 

“That would be giving up altogether,” said the rector. 

“Sir William said that it would not be against us at all,” said 
Aunt Julia. 

“You would have to call her Lady Anna,” said Mrs. Lovel. 

“T couldn’t do it,” said the rector. “It would be much better to 
give her half.” 

“But why should she take the half if the whole belongs to her?” 
said the young lord. “And why should I ask even for the half if 
nothing belongs tome?” At this time the young lord had become 
almost despondent as to his alleged rights, and now and again had 
made everybody belonging to him miserable by talking of with- 
drawing from his claim. He had come to understand that Sir 
William believed that the daughter was the real heir, and he thought 
that Sir William must know better than others. He was down- 
hearted and low in spirits, but not the less determined to be just in 
all that he did. 

“‘T have made inquiry,” said Aunt Julia, “and I do believe that 
the stories which we heard against the girl were untrue.” 

“The tailor and his son have been their most intimate friends,” 
said Mr. Lovel. 

“‘ Because they had none others,” said Mrs. Lovel. 

It had been settled that by the 24th of June the lord was to say 
whether he would or would not take Sir William’s advice. If he 
would do so, Sir William was to suggest what step should next be 
taken as to making the necessary overtures to the two ladies. If he 
would not, then Sir William was to advise how best the case might 
be carried on. They were all again at Yoxham that day, and the 
necessary communication was to be made to Mr. Flick by post. The 
young man had been alone the whole morning thinking of his condi- 
tion, and undoubtedly the desire for the money had grown on him 
strongly. Why should it not have done so? Is there a nobleman 
in Great Britain who can say that he could lose the fortune which he 
possesses or the fortune which he expects without an agony that would 
almost break his heart? Young Lord Lovel sighed for the wealth 
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without which his title would only be to him a terrible burden, and yet 
he was resolved that he would take no part in anything that was 
unjust. This girl, he heard, was beautiful and soft and pleasant, and 
now they told him that the evil things which had been reported 
against her had been slanders. He was assured that she was neither 
coarse, nor vulgar, nor unmaidenly. Two or three old men, of equal 
rank with his own,—men who had been his father’s friends and were 
allied to the Lovels, and had been taken into confidence by Sir 
William,—told him that the proper way out of the difficulty had 
been suggested to him. There could be nothing, they said, more 
fitting than that two cousins so situated should marry. With such 
an acknowledgment of her rank and birth everybody would visit his 
wife. There was not a countess or a duchess in London who would 
not be willing to take her by the hand. His two aunts had gradually 
given way, and it was clear to him that his uncle would give way,— 
even his uncle,—if he would but yield himself. It was explained to 
him that if the girl came to Yoxham, with the privilege of being 
called Lady Anna by the inhabitants of the rectory, she would of 
course do so on the understanding that she should accept her cousin’s 
hand. “But she might not like me,” said the young Earl to his 
aunt. 

“ Not like you!” said Mrs. Lovel, putting her hand up to his 
brow and pushing away his hair. Was it possible that any girl 
should not like such a man as that, and he an earl ? 

“ And if I did not like her, Aunt Lovel?” 

‘Then I would not ask her to be my wife.” He thought that 
there was an injustice in this, and yet before the day was over he 
had assented. 

“ T do not think that I can call her Lady Anna,” said the rector. 
“T don’t think I can bring my tongue to do it.” 


Cuaprer VII. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL PERSEVERES. 


THERE was considerable difficulty in making the overture to the two 
ladies,—or rather in making it to the elder lady; for the suggestion, 
if made to the daughter, must of course come to her from her 
mother. It had been decided at last that the Lady Anna could not 
be invited to the rectory till it had been positively settled that she 
should be the Lady Anna without further opposition; and that all 
opposition to the claim should be withdrawn, at any rate till it was 
found that the young people were not inclined to be engaged to 
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each other. ‘ How can I call her Lady Anna before I have made 
up my mind to think that she is Lady Anna?” said the parson, 
almost in tears. As to the rest of the family, it may be said 
that they had come silently to think that the Countess was the 
Countess and that the Lady Anna was the Lady Anna ;—-silently 
in reference to each other, for not one of them except the 
young lord had positively owned to such a conviction. Sir Wil- 
liam Patterson had been too strong for them. It was true that 
he was a Whig. It was possible that he was a traitor. But he 
was a man of might, and his opinion had domineered over theirs. 
To make things as straight as they could be made it would be well 
that the young people should be married. What would be the 
Earldom of Lovel without the wealth which the old mad earl had 
amassed ? 

Sir William and Mr. Flick were strongly in favour of the marriage, 
and Mr. Hardy at last assented. The worst of it was that something 
of all this doubt on the part of the Earl and his friends was sure to 
reach the opposite party. ‘‘ They are shaking in their shoes,” Ser- 
jeant Bluestone said to his junior counsel, Mr. Mainsail. “I do 
believe they are not going to fight at all,” he said to Mr. Goffe, the 
attorney for the Countess. Mr. Mainsail rubbed his hands. Mr. 
Goffe shook his head. Mr. Goffe was sure that they would fight. 
Mr. Mainsail, who had worked like a horse in getting up and 
arranging all the evidence on behalf of the Countess, and in sifting, 
as best he might, the Italian documents, was delighted. All this Sir 
William feared, and he felt that it was quite possible that the Karl’s 
overture might be rejected because the Earl would not be thought to 
be worth having. “We must count upon his coronet,” said Sir 
William to Mr. Flick. “She could not do better even if the pro- 
perty were undoubtedly her own.” 

But how was the first suggestion to be made? Mr. Hardy was 
anxious that everything should be straightforward,—and Sir William 
assented, with a certain inward peevishness at Mr. Hardy’s stiff- 
necked propriety. Sir William was anxious to settle the thing com- 
fortably for all parties. Mr. Hardy was determined not only that 
right should be done, but also that it should be done in a righteous 
manner. The great question now was whether they could approach 
the widow and her daughter otherwise than through Serjeant Blue- 
stone. “The Serjeant is such a blunderbuss,” said the Solicitor- 
General. But the Serjeant was counsel for these ladies, and it was 
at last settled that there should be a general conference at Sir 
William’s chambers. A very short note was written by Mr. Flick 
to Mr. Goffe, stating that the Solicitor-General thought that a meet- 
ing might be for the advantage of all parties ;—and the meeting was 
arranged. There were present the two barristers and the one attorney 
for each side, and many an anxious thought was given to the manner 
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in which the meeting should be conducted. Serjeant Bluestone was 
fully resolved that he would hold his own against the Solicitor- 
General, and would speak his mind freely. Mr. Mainsail got up little 
telling questions. Mr. Goffe and Mr. Flick both felt that it would 
behove them to hold their peace, unless questioned, but were equally 
determined to hang fast by their clients. Mr. Hardy in his heart of 
hearts thought that his learned friend was about to fling away his 
ease. Sir William had quite made up his mind as to his line of action. 
He seated them all most courteously, giving them place according 
to their rank,—a great arm-chair for Serjeant Bluestone, from which 
the Serjeant would hardly be able to use his arms with his accus- 
tomed energy,—and then he began at once. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, 
“it would be a great pity that this property should be wasted.” 

“No fear of that, Mr. Solicitor,” said the Serjeant. 

“It would be a great pity that this property should be wasted,” 
repeated Sir William, bowing to the Serjeant, ‘‘and I am disposed 
to think that the best thing the two young people can do is to marry 
each other.” Then he paused, and the three gentlemen opposite sat 
erect, the barristers as speechless as the attorneys. But the Solicitor- 
General had nothing to add. He had made his proposition, and 
was desirous of seeing what effect it might have before he spoke 
another word. 

“Then you acknowledge the Countess’s marriage, of course,” said 
the Serjeant. 

“Pardon me, Serjeant, we acknowledge nothing. Asa matter of 
course she is the Countess till it be proved that another wife was 
living when she was married.” 

“ Quite as a matter of course,” said the Serjeant. 

“ Quite as a matter of course, if that will make the case stronger,” 
continued Sir William. ‘“ Her marriage was formal and regular. That 
she believed her marriage to be a righteous marriage before God, I 
have never doubted. God forbid that I should have a harsh thought 
against a poor lady who has suffered so much cruel treatment.” 

“Why have things been said then?” asked the Serjeant, beginning 
to throw about his left arm. 

“If Iam not mistaken,” said Mr. Mainsail, “ evidence has been 
prepared to show that the Countess is a party to a contemplated fraud.” 

“Then you are mistaken, Mr. Mainsail,” said Sir William. “I 
admit at once and clearly that the lady is not suspected of any fraud. 
Whether she be actually the Countess Lovel or not it may,—I fear 
it must,—take years to prove, if the law be allowed to take its 
course.” 

“We think that we can dispose of any counter-claim in much less 
time than that,” said the Serjeant. 

“It may be so. I myself think that it would not be so. Our 
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evidence in favour of the lady, who is now living some two leagues 
out of Palermo, is very strong. She is a poor creature, old, ignorant,— 
fairly well off through the bounty of the late Earl, but always craving 
‘for some trifle more,—unwilling to come to this country,—childless, 
and altogether indifferent to the second marriage, except in so far as 
might interfere with her hopes of getting some further subsidy from 
the Lovel family. One is not very anxious on her behalf. One is 
only anxious,—can only be anxious,—that the vast property at stake 
should not get into improper hands.” 

« And that justice should be done,” said Mr. Hardy. 

«‘ And that justice should be done of course, as my friend observes. 
Here is a young man who is undoubtedly Earl of Lovel, and who 
claims a property as heir to the late Earl. And here is a young 
lady, I am told very beautiful and highly educated, who is the 
daughter of the late Earl, and who claims that property believing 
herself to be his legitimate heiress. The question between them is 
most intricate.” 

“The onus probandi lies with you, Mr. Solicitor,”’ said the Serjeant. 

“We acknowledge that it does, but the case on that account is 
none the less intricate. With the view of avoiding litigation and 
expense, and in the certainty that by such an arrangement the 
enjoyment of the property will fall to the right owner, we pro- 
pose that steps shall be taken to bring these two young people 
together. The lady, whom for the occasion I am quite willing to 
call the Countess, the mother of the lady whom I hope the young 
Earl will make his own Countess, has not been sounded on this 
subject.” 

“T should hope not,” said the Serjeant. 

‘“‘ My excellent friend takes me up a little short,” said Sir William, 
laughing. “ You gentlemen will probably consult together on the 
subject, and whatever may be the advice which you shall consider it 
to be your duty to give to the mother,—and I am sure that you will 
feel bound to let her know the proposition that has been made; I do 
not hesitate to say that we have a right to expect that it shall be 
made known to her,—I need hardly remark that were the young lady 
to accept the young lord’s hand we should all be in a boat together 
in reference to the mother’s rank, and to the widow’s claim upon the 
personal property left behind him by her late husband.” 

And so the Solicitor-General had made his proposition, and the 
conference was broken up with a promise that Mr. Flick should 
hear from Mr. Goffe upon the subject. But the Serjeant had at 
once made up his mind against the compromise now proposed. He 
desired the danger and the dust and the glory of the battle. He 
was true to his clients’ interests, no doubt,—intended to be intensely 
true; but the personal, doggish love of fighting prevailed in the 
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man, and he was clear as to the necessity of going on. “They know 
they are beat,” he said to Mr. Goffe. “Mr. Solicitor knows as well 
as I do that he has not an inch of ground under his feet.”” Therefore 
Mr. Goffe wrote the following letter to Messrs. Norton and Flick :— 


“* Raymond’s Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
** 1st July, 183—. 
“ DEAR Sirs, 

“In reference to the interview which took place at the 
chambers of the Solicitor-General on the 27th ult., we are to inform 
you that we are not disposed, as acting for our clients, the Countess 
of Lovel and her daughter the Lady Anna Lovel, to listen to the 
proposition then made. Apart from the very strong feeling we 
entertain as to the certainty of our clients’ success,—which certainly 
was not weakened by what we heard on that occasion,—we are of 
opinion that we could not interfere with propriety in suggesting the 
marriage of two young persons who have not as yet had any oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with each other. Should the Earl of 
Lovel seek the hand of his cousin, the Lady Anna Lovel, and marry 
her with the consent of the Countess, we should be delighted at such 
a family arrangement; but we do not think that we, as lawyers,— 
or, if we may be allowed to say so, that you as lawyers,—have any- 
thing to do with such a matter. 

“We are, dear Sirs, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“Gorre AND GoFFE. 
‘Messrs. Norton and Flick.” 


“ Balderdash!” said Sir William, when he had read the letter. 
“We are not going to be done in that way. It was all very well 
going to the Serjeant as he has the case in hand, though a worse 
messenger in an affair of love——” 

‘Not love, as yet, Mr. Solicitor,” said Mr. Flick. 

“T mean it to be love, and I’m not going to be put off by Serjeant 
Bluestone. We must get to the lady by some other means. Do you 
write to that tailor down at Keswick, and say that you want to see 
him.” 

“ Will that be regular, Sir William ?” 

“T’ll stand the racket, Mr. Flick.” Mr. Flick did write to 
Thomas Thwaite, and Thomas Thwaite came up to London and 
called at Mr. Flick’s chambers. 

When Thomas Thwaite received his commission he was much 
rejoiced. Injustice would be done him unless so much were owned 
on his behalf. But, nevertheless, some feeling of disappointment 
which he could not analyze crept across his heart. If once the girl 
were married to Earl Lovel there would be an end of his services 
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and of his son’s. He had never really entertained an idea that his 
son would marry the girl. As the reader will perhaps remember, he 
had warned his son that he must seek a sweetheart elsewhere. He 
had told himself over and over again that when the Countess came 
to her own there must be an end of this intimacy,—that there could 
be nothing in common between him, the radical tailor of Keswick, 
and a really established Countess. The Countess, while not yet 
really established, had already begged that his son might be 
instructed not to call her daughter simply by her Christian name. 
Old Thwaite on receiving this intimation of the difference of their 
positions, though he had acknowledged its truth, had felt himself 
bitterly aggrieved, and now the moment had come. Of course the 
Countess would grasp at such an offer. Of course it would give her 
all that she had desired, and much more than she expected. In 
adjusting his feelings on the occasion the tailor thought but 
little of the girl herself. Why should she not be satisfied? Of 
the young Earl he had only heard that he was a handsome, modest, 
gallant lad, who only wanted a fortune to make him one of the most 
popular of the golden youth of England. Why should not the girl 
rejoice at the prospect of winning such a husband? To have a hus- 
band must necessarily be in her heart, whether she were the Lady 
Anna Lovel, or plain Anna Murray. And what espousals could be 
so auspicious as these? Feeling all this, without much of calcula- 
tion, the tailor said that he would do as he was bidden. ‘‘ We have 
sent for you because we know that you have been so old a friend,” 
said Mr. Flick, who did not quite approve of the emissary whom he 
had been instructed by Sir William to employ. 

“T will do my best, sir,” said Mr. Thwaite, making his bow. 
Thomas Thwaite, as he went along the streets alone, determined 


that he would perform this new duty imposed upon him without any 
reference to his son. 


Cuapter VIII. 
IMPOSSIBLE ! 


“Tury sent for me, Lady Lovel, to bid me come to your ladyship 
and ask your ladyship whether you would consent to a marriage 
between the two young people.” It was thus that the tailor 
repeated for the second time the message which had been confided 
to him, showing the gall and also the pride which were at work 
about his heart by the repeated titles which he gave to his old 
friend. 


“They desire that Anna should marry the young lord! ” 
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“Yes,my lady. That’s the meaning of it.” 

«And what am I to be?” 

“ Just the Countess Lovel,—with a third of the property as your 
own. I suppose it would be a third; but you might trust the 
lawyers to settle that properly. When once they take your daughter 
among them they won’t scrimp you in your honours. They’ll all 
swear that the marriage was good enough then. They know that 
already, and have made this offer because they know it. Your lady- 
ship needn’t fear now but what all the world will own you as the 
Countess Lovel. I don’t suppose I’ll be troubled to come up to 
London any more.” 

“Oh, my friend!” The ejaculation she made feeling the necessity 
of saying something to soothe the tailor’s pride; but her heart was 
fixed upon the fruition of that for which she had spent so many 
years in struggling. Was it to come to her at last? Could it be 
that now, now at once, people throughout the world would call her 
the Countess Lovel, and would own her daughter to be the Lady 
Anna,—till she also should become a countess? Of the young man 
she-had heard nothing but good, and it was impossible that she 
‘should have fear in that direction, even had she been timorous by 
nature. But she was bold and eager, hopeful in spite of all that she 
had suffered, full of ambition, and not prone to feminine scruples. 
She had been fighting all her life in order that she and her daughter 
might be acknowledged to be among the aristocrats of her country. 
She was so far a loving, devoted mother that in all her battles she 
thought more of her child than of herself. She would have con- 
sented to carry on the battle in poverty to the last gasp of her own 
breath, could she thereby have insured success for her surviving 
daughter. But she was not a woman likely to be dismayed at the 
idea of giving her girl in marriage to an absolute stranger, when 
that stranger was such a one as the young Farl Lovel. She herself 
had been a countess, but a wretched, unacknowledged, poverty- 
stricken countess, for the last half of her eventful life. This 
marriage would make her daughter a countess, prosperous, accepted 
by all, and very wealthy. What better end could there be to her 
long struggles? Of course she would assent. 

“T don’t know why they should have troubled themselves to send 
for me,” said the tailor. 

“Because you are the best friend that I have in the world. 
Whom else could I have trusted as Ido you? Has the Earl agreed 
to it P” 

“They didn’t tell me that, my lady.” 

“They would hardly have sent, unless he had agreed. Don’t 
you think so, Mr. Thwaite ? ” 

“T don’t know much about such things, my lady.” 
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« You have told—Daniel ? ” 

‘No, my lady.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thwaite, do not talk to me in that way. It sounds as 
though you were deserting me.” PM 

“There'll be no reason for not deserting now. You'll have 
friends by the score more fit to see you through this than old 
Thomas Thwaite. And, to own the truth, now that the matter is 
coming to an end, I am getting weary of it. I’m not so young as I 
was, and I’d be better left at home to my business.” 

“T hope that you may disregard your business now without 
imprudence, Mr. Thwaite.”’ 

* No, my lady ;—a man should always stick to his business. I 
hope that Daniel will do so better than his father before him,—so 
that his son may never have to go out to be servant to another man.” 

‘You are speaking daggers to me.” 

“J have not meant it then. Iam rough by nature, I know, and 
perhaps a little low just at present. There is something sad in the 
parting of old friends.” 

‘Qld friends needn’t be parted, Mr. Thwaite.” 

«When your ladyship was good enough to point out tome my° 
boy’s improper manner of speech to Lady Anna, I knew how it 
must be. You were quite right, my lady. There can be no 
becoming friendship between the future Lady Lovel and a journey- 
man tailor. I was wrong from the beginning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Thwaite! without such wrong where should we have 
been ?” 

“There can be no holding ground of friendship between such as 
you and suchas we. Lords and ladies, earls and countesses, are our 
enemies, and we are theirs. We may make their robes and take 
their money, and deal with them as the Jew dealt with the 
Christians in the play ; but we cannot eat with them or drink with 
them.” 


“ How often have I eaten and drank at your table, when no other 
table was spread for me?” 

“You were a Jew almost as ourselves then. We cannot now 
well stand shoulder to shoulder and arm to arm as friends 
should do.” 

“How often has my child lain in your arms when she was a 
baby, and been quieter there than she would be even in her 
mother’s ?” 

“That has all gone by. Other arms will be open to receive her.” 
As the tailor said this he remembered how his boy used to take the 
little child out to the mountain side, and how the two would ramble 
away together through the long summer evenings; and he reflected 
that the memory of those days was no doubt still strong in the heart 
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of his son. Some shadow of the grief which would surely fall upon 
the young man now fell upon the father, and caused him almost to 
repent of the work of his life. ‘ Tailors should consort with tailors,”’ 
he said, “and lords and ladies should consort together.” 

Something of the same feeling struck the Countess also. If it 
were not for the son, the father, after all that he had done for them, 
might be almost as near and as dear to them as ever. He might 
have called the Lady Anna by her Christian name, at any rate till 
she had been carried away as a bride by the Earl. But, though all 
this was so exquisitely painful, it had been absolutely necessary to 
check the son. ‘Ah, well,” she said; “it is hardly to be hoped 
that so many crooked things should be made straight without much 
pain. If you knew, Mr. Thwaite, how little it is that I expect for 
myself! ” 

“Tt is because I have known it that I am here.” 

“Tt will be well for her,—will it not,—to be the wife of her 
cousin ? ” 

“Tf he be a good man. <A woman will not always make herself 
happy by marrying an Earl.” 

“How many daggers you can use, Mr. Thwaite. But this youhg 
man is good. You yourself have said that you have heard so.” 

“T have heard nothing to the contrary, my lady.” 

“ And what shall I do?” 

“ Just explain it all to Lady Anna. I think it will be clear then.” 

“You believe that she will be so easily pleased ? ” 

“Why should she not be pleased? She'll have some maiden 
scruples, doubtless. What maid would not? But she'll exult at 
such an end to all her troubles ;—and what maid would not? Let 
them meet as soon as may be and have it over. When he shall 
have placed the ring on her finger, your battle will have been won.” 

Then the tailor felt that his commission was done and he might 
take his leave. It had been arranged that in the event of the 
Countess consenting to the proposed marriage, he should call upon 
Mr. Flick to explain that it was so. Had she dissented, a short note 
would have been sufficient. Had such been the case, the Solicitor- 
General would have instigated the young lord to go and try what he 
himself could do with the Countess and her daughter. The tailor 
had suggested to the mother that she should at once make the pro- 
position known to Lady Anna, but the Countess felt that one other 
word was necessary as her old friend left her. ‘ Will you go back 
at once to Keswick, Mr. Thwaite ?” 

“To-morrow morning, my lady.” 

“Perhaps you will not tell your son of this,—yet? ” 

“No, my lady. I will not tell my son of this,—yet. My son is 
high-minded and stiff-necked, and of great heart. If he saw aught 
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to object to in this marriage, it might be that he would express him- 
self loudly.” Then the tailor took his leave without even shaking 
hands with the Countess. 

The woman sat alone for the next two hours, thinking of what 
had passed. There had sprung up in these days a sort of friendship 
between Mrs. Bluestone and the two Miss Bluestones and the Lady 
Anna, arising rather from the forlorn condition of the young lady 
than from any positive choice of affection. Mrs. Bluestone was kind 
end motherly. The girls were girlish and good. The father was 
the Jupiter Tonans of the household,—as was of course proper,—and 
was worshipped in everything. To the world at large Serjeant 
Bluestone was a thundering, blundering, sanguine, energetic lawyer, 
whom nobody disliked very much though he was so big and noisy. 
But at home Serjeant Bluestone was all the judges of the land 
rolled into one. But he was a kind-hearted man, and he had sent 
his wife and girls to call upon the disconsolate Countess. The dis- 
consolate Lady Anna having no other friends, had found the com- 
p2nionship of the Bluestone girls to be pleasant to her, and she was 
now with them at the Serjeant’s house in Bedford Square. Mrs. Blue- 
stone talked of the wrongs and coming rights of the Countess Lovel 
wherever she went, and the Bluestone girls had all the case at their 
fingers’ ends. To doubt that the Serjeant would succeed, or to 
doubt that the success of the Countess and her daughter would have 
had any other source than the Serjeant’s eloquence and the Serjeant’s 
zeal, would have been heresy in Bedford Square. The grand idea 
that young Jack Bluestone, who was up at Brasenose, should marry 
the Lady Anna, had occurred only to the mother. 

Lady Anna was away with her friends as the Countess sat brood- 
ing over the new hopes that had been opened to her. At first, she 
could not tear her mind away from the position which she herself - 
would occupy as soon as her daughter should have been married and 
taken away from her. The young Earl would not want his mother- 
in-law,—a mother-in-law who had spent the best years of her life 
in the society of a tailor. And the daughter, who would still be 
young enough to begin a new life in a new sphere, would no longer 
want her mother to help her. As regarded herself, the Countess 
was aware that the life she had led so long, and the condition of 
agonizing struggling to which she had been brought, had unfitted 
her for smiling, happy, prosperous, aristocratic luxury. There was 
but one joy left for her, and that was to be the joy of success. "When 
that cup should have been drained, there would be nothing left to her. 
She would have her rank, of course,—and money enough to support 
it. She no longer feared that any one would do her material injury. 
Her daughter’s husband no doubt would see that she had a fitting 
home, with all the appanages and paraphernalia suited to a dowager 
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Countess. But who would share her home with her, and where 
should she find her friends? Even now the two Miss Bluestones 
were more to her daughter than she was. When she should be 
established in her new luxurious home, with servants calling her my 
lady, with none to contradict her right, she would no longer be enabled 
to sit late into the night discussing matters with her friend the tailor. 
As regarded herself, it would have been better for her, perhaps, if 
the fight had been carried on. 

But the fight had been, not for herself, but for her child; and the 
victory for her girl would have been won by her own perseverance. 
Her whole life had been devoted to establishing the rights of her 
daughter, and it should be so devoted to the end. It had been her 
great resolve that the world should acknowledge the rank of her 
girl, and now it would be acknowledged. Not only would she 
become the Countess Lovel by marriage, but the name which had 
been assumed for her amidst the ridicule of many, and in opposition 
to the belief of nearly all, would be proved to have been her just 
and proper title. And then, at last, it would be known by all men 
that she herself, the ill-used, suffering mother, had gone to the house 
of that wicked man, not as his mistress, but as his true wife! 

Hardly a thought troubled her, then, as to the acquiescence of her 
daughter. She had no faintest idea that the girl’s heart had been 
touched by the young tailor. She had so lived that she knew but 
little of lovers and their love, and in her fear regarding Daniel 
Thwaite she had not conceived danger such as that. It had to her 
simply been unfitting that there should be close familiarity between 
the two. She expected that her daughter would be ambitious, as 
she was ambitious, and would rejoice greatly at such perfect success. 
She herself had been preaching ambition and practising ambition all 
her life. It had been the necessity of her career thet she should 
think more of her right to a noble name than of any other good 
thing under the sun. It was only natural that she should believe 
that her daughter shared the feeling. 

And then Lady Anna came in. “They wanted me to stay and 
dine, mamma, but I did not like to think that you should be left 
alone.” 

«T must get used to that, my dear.” 

“Why, mamma? Wherever we have been, we have always been 
together. Mrs. Bluestone was quite unhappy because you would not 
come. They are so good-natured! I wish you would go there.” 

“T am better here, my dear.” Then there was a pause for a few 
moments. “ But I am glad that you have come home this evening.” 

“ Of course, I should come home.” 

“‘T have something special to say to you.” 

“Tome, mamma! What is it, mamma?” 
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“T think we will wait till after dinner. The things are here now. 
Go up-stairs and take off your hat, and I will tell you after dinner.” 

“ Mamma,” Lady Anna said, as soon as the maid had left the 
room, “has old Mr. Thwaite been here ?” 

“Yes, my dear, he was here.” 

“T thought so, because you have something to tell me. It is 
something from him ? ” 

“ Not from himself, Anna ;—though he was the messenger. Come 
and sit here, my dear,—close to me. Have you ever thought, Anna, 
that it would be good for you to be married ?” 

“No, mamma; why should 1?” But that surely was a lie! How 
often had she thought that it would be good to be married to Daniel 
Thwaite and to have done with this weary searching after rank! 
And now what could her mother mean? Thomas Thwaite had been 
there, but it was impossible that her mother should think that 
Daniel Thwaite would be a fit husband for her daughter. “No, 
mamma ;—why should I? ” 

“Tt must be thought of, my dearest.” 

“Why now?” She could understand perfectly that there was 
some special cause for her mother’s manner of speech. 

“ After all that we have gone through, we are about to succeed at 
last. They are willing to own everything, to give us all our 
rights,—on one condition.” 

“ What condition, mamma ? ” 

“Come nearer to me, dearest. It would not make you unhappy to 
think that you were going to be the wife of a man you could love ? ” 

“ No;—not if I really loved him.” 

“You have heard of your cousin,—the young Earl ?” 

“Yes, mamma ;—I have heard of him.” 

“They say that he is everything that is good. What should you 
think of having him for your husband ?” 

“That would be impossible, mamma.” 

“ Impossible !—why impossible? What could be more fitting ? 
Your rank is equal to his ;—higher even in this, that your father . 
was himself the Earl. In fortune you will be much more than 
his equal. In age you are exactly suited. Why should it be 
impossible ? ” 

“Oh, mamma, it is impossible ! ” 

“What makes you say so, Anna?” 

“We have never seen each other.” 

“Tush! my child. Why should you not see each other?” 

“ And then we are his enemies.” 

“We are no longer enemies, dearest. They have sent to say that 
if we,—you and I,—will consent to this marriage, then will they con- 
sent to it also. It is their wish, and it comes from them. There 
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can be no more proper ending to all this weary lawsuit. It is quite 
right that the title and the name should be supported. It is quite 
right that the fortune which your father left should, in this way, go 
to support your father’s family. You will be the Countess Lovel ; 
and all will have been conceded to us. There cannot possibly be 
any fitter way out of our difficulties.” Lady’Anna sat looking at 
her mother in dismay, but could say nothing. ‘You need have no 
fear about the young man. Every one tells me that he is just the 
man that a mother would welcome as a husband for her daughter. 
Will you not be glad to see him?” But the Lady Anna would only 
say that it was impossible. ‘Why impossible, my dear;—what do 
you mean by impossible ? ” 

“Oh, mamma, it is impossible ! ” 

The Countess found that she was obliged to give the subject up 
for that night, and could only comfort herself by endeavouring to 
believe that the suddenness of the tidings had confused her child. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IT ISN'T LAW. 


On the next morning Lady Anna was ill, and would not leave 
her bed. When her mother spoke to her, she declared that her 
head ached wretchedly, and she could not be persuaded to dress 
herself. 

“Is it what I said to you last night ?” asked the Countess. 

“Oh, mamma, that is impossible,” she said. 

It seemed to the mother that the mention ofthe young lord’s 
name had produced a horror in the daughter’s mind which nothing 
could for the present subdue. Before the day was over, however, 
the girl had acknowledged that she was bound in duty, at any rate, 
to meet her cousin; and the Countess, forced to satisfy herself with 
so much of concession, and acting upon that, fixed herself in her 
purpose to go on with the project. The lawyers on both sides 
would assist her. It was for the advantage of them all that there 
should be such a marriage. She determined, therefore, that she 
would at once see Mr. Goffe, her own attorney, and give him to 
understand in general terms that the case might be proceeded with 
on this new matrimonial basis. 

But there was a grievous doubt on her mind,—a fear, a spark of 
suspicion, of which she had unintentionally given notice to Thomas 
Thwaite when she asked him whether he had as yet spoken of the 
proposed marriage to his son. He had understood what was passing 
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in her mind when she exacted from him a promise that nothing 
should as yet be said to Daniel Thwaite upon the matter. And yet 
she assured herself over and over again that her girl could not be so 
weak, so vain, so foolish, so wicked as that! It could not be that, 
after all the struggles of her life,—when at last success, perfect 
success, was within their grasp, when all had been done and all well 
done, when the great reward was then coming up to their very lips 
with a full tide,—it could not be that in the very moment of 
victory all should be lost through the base weakness of a young 
girl! Was it possible that her daughter,—the daughter of one 
who had spent the very marrow of her life in fighting for the 
position that was due to her,—should spoil all by preferring a 
journeyman tailor to a young nobleman of high rank, of ancient 
lineage, and one, too, who by his marriage with herself would 
endow her with wealth sufficient to make that rank splendid as well 
as illustrious? But if it were not so, what had the girl meant by 
saying that it was impossible? That the word should have been 
used once or twice in maidenly scruple, the Countess could under- 
stand; but it had been repeated with a vehemence beyond that 
which such natural timidity might have produced. And now the 
girl professed herself to be ill in bed, and when the subject was 
broached would only weep, and repeat the one word with which she 
had expressed her repugnance to the match. 

Hitherto she had not been like this. She had, in her own quiet 
way, shared her mother’s aspirations, and had always sympathised 
with her mother’s sufferings ; and she had been dutiful through it 
all, carrying herself as one who was bound to special obedience by 
the peculiarity of her parent’s position. She had been keenly alive 
to the wrongs that her mother endured, and had in every respect 
been a loving child. But now she protested that she would not do 
the one thing necessary to complete their triumph, and would give 
no reason for not doing so. As the Countess thought of all this, 
she swore to herself that she would preier to divest her bosom of 
all soft motherly feeling than be vanquished in this matter by her 
own child. Her daughter should find that she could be stern and 
rough enough if she were really thwarted. What would her life be 
worth to her if her child, Lady Anna Lovel, the heiress and only legi- 
timate offspring of the late Earl Lovel, were to marry a—tailor ? 

And then, again, she told herself that there was no sufficient 
excuse for such alarm. Her daughter’s demeanour had ever been 
modest. She had never been given to easy friendship, or to that 
propensity to men’s acquaintance which the world calls flirting. It 
might be that the very absence of such propensity,—the very fact 
that hitherto she had never been thrust into society among her 
equals,—had produced that fecling almost of horror which she had 
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expressed. But she had been driven, at any rate, to say that she 
would meet the young man; and the Countess, acting upon that, 
called on Mr. Goffe in his chambers, and explained to that gentle- 
man that she proposed to settle the whole question in dispute by 
giving her daughter to the young Earl in marriage. Mr. Gotfe, 
who had been present at the conference among the lawyers, under- 
stood it all ina moment. The overture had been made from the 
other side to his client. 

“Indeed, my lady!” said Mr. Goffe. 

“Do you not think it will be an excellent arrangement?” 

In his heart of hearts Mr. Goffe thought that it would be an 
excellent arrangement; but he could not commit himself to such an 
opinion. Serjeant Bluestone thought that the matter should be 
fought out, and Mr. Goffe was not prepared to separate himself frem 
his legal adviser. As Serjeant Bluestone had said after the confe- 
rence, with much argumentative vehemence,—“ If we were to agree 
to this, how would it be if the marriage should not come off? The 
court can’t agree toa marriage. The court must direct to whom 
the property belongs. They profess that they can prove that our 
marriage was no marriage. They must do so, or else they must 
withdraw the allegation. Suppose the Italian woman were to come 
forward afterwards with her claim as the widow, where then would 
be my client’s position, and her title as dowager countess, and her 
claim upon her husband’s personal estate? I never heard anything 
more irregular in my life. It is just like Patterson, who always 
thinks he can make laws according to the light of his own reason.” 
So Serjeant Bluestone had said to the lawyers who were acting with 
him ; and Mr. Goffe, though he did himself think that this marriage 
would be the best thing in the world, could not differ from the 
Serjeant. 

No doubt there might even yet be very great difficulties, even 
though the young Earl and Lady Anna Lovel should agree to be 
married. Mr. Goffe on that occasion said very little to the Countess, 
and she left him with a feeling that a certain quantity of cold 
water had been thrown upon the scheme. But she would not allow 
herself to be disturbed by that. The marriage could go on without 
any consent on the part of the lawyers, and the Countess was quite 
satisfied that, should the marriage be once completed, the money 
and the titles would all go as she desired. She had already begun to 
have more faith in the Solicitor-General than in Mr. Goffe or in 
Serjeant Bluestone. 

But Serjeant Bluestone was not a man to bear such treatment and 
be quiet under it. He heard that very day from Mr. Goffe what had 
been done, and was loud in the expression of his displeasure. It 
was the most irregular thing that he had ever known. No other 
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man except Patterson in the whole profession would have done it! 
The counsel on the other side—probably Patterson himself—had 
been to his client, and given advice to his client, and had done so 
after her own counsel had decided that no such advice should be 
given! He would see the Attorney-General, and ask the Attorney- 
General what he thought about it. Now, it was supposed in legal 
circles, just at this period, that the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General were not the best friends in the world; and the 
latter was wont to call the former an old fogey, and the former to 
say of the latter that he might be a very clever philosopher, but 
certainly was no lawyer. And so by degrees the thing got much 
talked about in the profession ; and there was perhaps a balance of 
opinion that the Solicitor-General had done wrong. 

But this was certain,—that no one could be put into possession of 
the property till the court had decided to whom it belonged. If the 
Earl withdrew from his claim, the widow would simply be called 
on to prove her own marriage,—which had in truth been proved 
more than once already,—and the right of her legitimate child 
would follow as a matter of course. It was by no means probable 
that the woman over in Italy would make any claim on her own 
behalf,—and even, should she do so, she could not find the means 
of supporting it. ‘They must be asses,” said the Solicitor-General, 
“not to see that I am fighting their battle for them, and that I am 
doing so because I can best secure my own client’s interests by 
securing theirs also.” But even he became nervous after a day or two, 
and was anxious to learn that the marriage scheme was progressing. 
He told his client, Lord Lovel, that it would be well that the mar- 
riage should take place before the court sat in November. “ In that 
ease settlements will, of course, have been made, and we shall 
simply withdraw. We shall state the fact of this new marriage, and 
assert ourselves to be convinced that the old marriage was good and 
valid. But you should lose no time in the wooing, my lord.” At 
this time the Earl had not seen his cousin, and it had not yet been 
decided when they should meet. 

“Tt is my duty to explain to you, Lady Lovel, as my client,” said 
Serjeant Bluestone to the Countess, “that this arrangement cannot 
afford a satisfactory mode to you of establishing your own position.” 

“It would be so happy for the whole family ! ” 

“ As to that I can know nothing, Lady Lovel. If your daughter 
and the Earl are attached to each other, there can be no reason on 
earth why they should not be married. But it should be a separate 
thing. Your position should not be made to depend upon hers.” 

“ But they will withdraw, Serjeant Bluestone.” 

“How do you know that they will withdraw? Supposing at the 
last moment Lady Anna were to decline the alliance, would they 
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withdraw then? Not a bit of it. The matter would be further 
delayed, and referred over to next year. You and your daughter 
would be kept out of your money, and there would still be 
danger.” 

“T should not care for that ;—if they were married.” 

“‘ And they have set up this Italian countess,—who never was a - 
countess,—any more than I am. Now they have put her up, they 
are bound to dispose of her. If she came forward afterwards, on her 
own behalf, where would you all be then ? ” 

“ My daughter would, at any rate, be safe.” 

The Serjeant did not like it at all. He felt that he was being 
thrown over, not only by his client the Countess,—as to which he 
might have been indifferent, knowing that the world at large, the 
laity as distinguished from the lawyers, the children of the world as 
all who were not lawyers seemed to him to be, will do and must be 
expected to do, foolish things continually. They cannot be persuaded 
to subject themselves to lawyers in all their doings, and, of course, 
go wrong when they do not do so. The infinite simplicity and 
silliness of mankind and womankind at large were too well known 
to the Serjeant to cause him dismay, let them be shown in ever so 
egregious a fashion. But in this case the fault came from another 
lawyer, who had tampered with his clients, and who seemed to be 
himself as ignorant as though he belonged to the outside world. 
And this man had been made Solicitor-General,—over the heads of 
half the profession,—simply because he could make a speech in 
Parliament ! 

But the Solicitor-General was himself becoming uneasy when at 
the end of a fortnight he learned that the young people,—as he had 
come to call them on all occasions,—had not as yet seen each other. 
He would not like to have it said of him that he had thrown over 
his client. And there were some who still believed that the Italian 
marriage had been a real marriage, and the Italian wife alive at the 
time of the Cumberland marriage,—though the Italian woman now 
living had never been the countess. Mr. Hardy so believed, and, 
in his private opinion, thought that the Solicitor-General had been 
very indiscreet. 

“T don’t think that we could ever dare to face a jury,” said Sir 
William to Mr. Hardy when they discussed the matter, about a 
fortnight after the proposition had been made. 

“Why did the Earl always say that the Italian woman was his 
wife P ” 

“ Because the Earl was a very devil.” 

“ Mr. Flick does not think so.” 

“Yes, he does; but Mr. Flick, like all attorneys with a bad case, 
does not choose to say quite what he thinks, even to his own counsel. 
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Mr. Flick does not like to throw his client over, nor do I, nor do you. 
But with such a case we have no right to create increased expenses, 
and all the agony of prolonged fallacious hope. The girl is her 
father’s heir. Do you suppose I would not stick to my brief if I 
did not feel sure that it is so?” 

“Then let the Earl be told, and let the girl have her rights.” 

“Ah! there youhave me. It may be that such would be the juster 
course ; but then, Hardy, cannot you understand that though I am 
sure, I am not quite sure ; that though the case is a bad one, it may not 
be quite bad enough to be thrown up? It is just the casein which acom- . 
promise is expedient. If but a quarter, or but an eighth of a probability 
be with you, take your proportion of the thing at stake. But here 
is a compromise that gives all to each. Who would wish to rob the 
girl of her noble name and great inheritance if she be the heiress ? 
Not I, though the Earl be my client. And yet how sad would it be" 
to have to tell that young man that there was nothing for him but to 
submit to lose all the wealth belonging to the family of which he has 
been born the head! If we can bring them together there will be 
nothing to make sore the hearts of any of us.” 

Mr. Hardy acknowledged to himself that the Solicitor-General 
pleaded his own case very well; but yet he felt that it wasn’t law. 

AntTHoNY TROLLOPE. 
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Old Kensington. By Miss THackreray. Smith, Elder & Co. 1873. 
*‘OtD KENSINGTON ” has all the charm that belongs to a sketch from nature, 
highly finished throughout, painted with a true feeling for soft, bright colour, 
and showing now and then a subtle accuracy of outline in the details. As a 
picture, or a series of pictures, the work leaves nothing to be desired. No one 
knows better than Miss Thackeray how to set her characters amongst scenery 
which at once reflects and illustrates their passing mood, to associate an effect 
of light, a picturesque foreground, a quiet distance, or an aspect of the sky 
with a moment of sentiment, impulse, or self-questioning, and so to represent 
the lesser agitations of human life as sharing some of the tranquil dignity of 
nature. Her descriptions are not only true, but recognisably true, and there 
isso much refined beauty in the several parts of the story that it is almost 
unreasonable to complain of defect in the whole. But direct descriptions, and 
indirect appeals to the eye of the imagination, however lifelike and vivid, give 
but an imperfect account of action and character; they show the results, not 
the gradual working, development, and reciprocal influence of the two elements. 
The very ingenuity with which the plot is constructed, so as to make the 
characters finally display themselves in their true light, jars upon us as a 
commoner kind of merit than the writer ought to allow herself to cultivate. 
Wills and deaths timed so as to fall at cross purposes with the testator’s inten- 
tion are much more easily invented than the processes by which the heroine 
Dolly might gradually and naturally awake from her innocent and almost 
natural mistake in the choice of a hero, but such incidents add nothing to the 
interest felt in her fortunes, while they look as if the author mistrusted the 
coherence and apparent reality of her own creations. Creation, indeed, is not 
the idea which naturally suggests itself in Miss Thackeray’s works; we seem 
always to be looking at a sketch from nature, not at nature herself; and the 
illusion, which even at this secondary stage is sufficient to produce a really 
artistic effect, is disturbed by the introduction of ordinary mechanical devices 
for bringing too plainly predestined marriages to pass. The sympathetic 
insight of a good sketch is better than the unsatisfying completeness of a 
composition landscape; but in ‘‘Old Kensington” the bits of good sketching 
do not blend into one original whole. We miss in consequence that suggestion 
of solid substance and reality behind the somewhat shadowy personalities who 
crowd the canvas which alone could give credibility to the account of what they 
do when out of the reader’s sight. Even the heroine, upon whose character 
much careful and affectionate study has been expended, does not disclose her- 
self unassisted, and when at length a fairly distinct and a lifelike picture of a 
possible and pretty model has been traced, it still seems only like a description, 
though an excellent and recognisable description, of something seen from the 
outside. We never quite feel that the innocent ignorance, the childlike one- 
sidedness, which makes the heroine sometimes harder than she intends, some- 
times more self-sacrificing than she thinks, though it is conceived as the key to 
her character, really explains or determines either the general course of the 
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story or her own mental history. The effect is more vague and fragmentary, as 
when polished execution has to serve as a substitute for original power of 
invention ; but with a genius higher in quality than in degree, sins of omission 
are unavoidable, and they are least conspicuous when there is least attempt to 
supply the defect according to conventional precedent. 


Australia and New Zealand. By Antuony TrouuorPe. Second Edition. 
Chapman and Hall. 

THE speciality of this book, as distinguished from that of other travellers who 
aim at giving the same class of information, is the distinctness with which 
a few general features detach themselves from the mass of miscellaneous 
observations, so that the reader whose patience has lasted through two very 
thick volumes, finally carries away a definite impression not only of Australian 
life and manners as they struck the writer, but of the separate physiognomy, 
the character, history, and circumstances of each of the six colonies visited. 
Besides the feeling of gratified curiosity produced by haying the Antipodes 
brought home to us, as it were, in terms of London, Barchester, and Lincoln- 
shire, there is much of general interest in the graphic account of the different 
ways in which a colony may be made, by convicts, by gold, by sheep, or by a 
theory with money behind it—all short cuts to prosperity unknown to early 
agricultural settlements, which were generally founded on the graves of a 
. generation or two of the first colonists. The three chief colonial problems— 
and, labour, and the tariff—take a different shape in each province, according 
to the mode of treating the two first to which its previous history has led. 
When land is plentiful and labour dear, because money is being made fast at 
gold-digging or in wool, roads and other public works are neglected, exchange is 
difficult, and agriculture is the last pursuit to become remunerative. Convict 
colonies, on the other hand, to compensate for their many disadvantages, always 
have good roads, labour is somewhat cheaper, and when, as in Tasmania, soil 
and climate are favourable, a healthy development of agricultural industry 
may be expected to follow the removal of restrictions on inter-colonial traffic. 
Australia for the Australians might be Mr. Trollope’s motto; and as each of the 
colonies, except, perhaps, Western Australia, has some natural advantages over 
the others, he is convinced that the interest of all lies in union. He regards it 
as an additional advantage of the repeal of the border duties that a customs 
union would r e the chief obstacle to the subdiyision of the large provinces 
intoan inareesing number ef tadopendent governments, which is desirable, first, 
because decentralisation discourages jobbery, the besetting sin of young demo- 
cratic communities, since, when the area upon which taxes are levied is not so 
large as to include rival interests, the public money can be spent for the public 
benefit, instead of in buying off political opposition ; and secondly, because the 
multiplication of small provinces is a step towards federation, which again 
would lead naturally to political union and independence. He takes much 
pains to reconcile the loyal colonists to the distant prospect of separation from 
themother country. On the land question, which is most prominent in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, Mr. Trollope sides as a matter of principle with 
the free-selectors against the squatters, and all recent legislation is intended to 
be in the same interest; yet land reformers in England might learn charity 
towards old abuses by observing the irresistible tendency which they have to 
reproduce themselyes eyen in Australia Felix. The very abundance of the land 
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tells against the small proprietor by making communication difficult and markets 
distant ; and though it is obviously necessary to prevent the soil from falling 
into the hands of a few monster monopolists, it is intelligible that the capitalist, 
who is able and willing to buy at once, should feel aggrieved at being forbidden 
to do so in the interest of a free selector who may arrive ten years hence. 
There is only one point on which Mr. Trollope expresses himself in favour of 
the views of the colonial aristocracy, and here he will scarcely carry English 
opinion with him. White labour is too dear to make the cultivation of sugar 
remunerative in Queensland, and as he thinks Queensland ought to grow sugar, 
since it is too hot for wheat, he advocates the employment of Polynesians. In 
this he seems to have forgotten his own most excellent principle, that the glory 
or prosperity of a country is not an end apart from the private well-being of 
all the inhabitants. Queensland would be enriched by the manufacture of 
sugar, but the working white population, for whose sake the colony exists, 
could only lose by the competition of an inferior race, which, as experience has 
always shown, first lowers the market value and then the moral estimation of 
labour. Mr. Trollope says the Polynesians are benefited, and likens the oppo- 
sition to their employment to the prejudice against the competition of Irishmen 
or machinery ; but the analogy is imperfect, for the Islanders are certainly 
men, and the employment of human machinery is demoralising to the employer ; 
but it is not certain that they can be civilised up to the ordinary European 
standard, while if they could, the value of their labour would rise proportion- 
ately, and the Queensland planter would find his missionary work unre- 
munerative. 


Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied. By J. E. Catrnes, M.A. 
Macmillan. 1873. 
TuE first half of this volume consists of articles and lectures on the economical 
effects of the gold discoveries in Australia, first published twelve or fourteen 
years ago. Their chief purpose was to show that experience had not really 
falsified the expectations of economists, and that the depreciation of gold 
consequent on an increased supply was already in operation. The different causes 
by which it has been retarded are carefully considered, and the belief that the 
world is enriched by additions to the currency is again refuted. The immediate 
effect of the discovery is shown to be a displacement of purchasing power, 
which makes the civilised world for the time tributary to the miners; but as 
the gold is of no use to its discoverers except for what it will buy, it finds its 
way gradually into circulation. A large proportion of surplus coin is however 
absorbed, chiefly in China and India, where it is either hoarded or used for 
purposes of ornament; and we are led to infer that at present there is an 
amount of purchasing power latent in some parts of Asia which, if suddenly 
called into activity, might reproduce many of the phenomena observed in 
Australia, and would certainly complete the process of depreciation. In 1860 
Professor Cairnes attempted to estimate the relative rate at which the price of 
different commodities in different countries would probably advance, and the 
comparison of his calculations with the actual results is seldom disappointing, 
because the discrepancies themselves can be accounted for by the general 
principles which dictated the prediction. A majority of the other essays in the 
volume were published in this Review. One on “ Political Economy and 
Laissez Faire,” an introductory lecture delivered at University College, is a 
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lucid and persuasive vindication of political economy as a speculative science, 
The author distinguishes between the laws, that is to say the facts, of wealth, 
and any actual or possible or ideal mode of distributing wealth ; thus as long 
as there are landlords and tenants existing in fact, political economy necessarily 
includes a theory of rent; but supposing the question to be whether, as a 
matter of right or utility, the landlord ought to receive the whole benefit of an 
accidental rise of rents, to which he has in no way contributed, sound views 
respecting the nature of rent have nothing whatever to do with the answer. 
Professor Cairnes, as it happens, considers that the matter is one to be decided 
by legislation (“‘ Political Economy and Land’’), while he regards as the basis 
of property ‘‘the right of the producer to the thing he has produced,” but 
instead of denying the possibility of a patriarchal or a communist régime, he 
only argues that under such a régime the phenomena of wealth must still 
exhibit constant relations, which are matter for scientific investigation. The 
essay on ‘‘ M. Comte and Political Economy” was intended as the preliminary 
chapter of a work on ‘‘ The Logical Method of Political Economy,” and we 
imagine that Comte would be better refuted by the constructive part of such a 
work than by the present criticism, which, though just in the main, does not 
seem exactly to touch the root of the disagreement. We should be inclined to 
suspect that economic facts do possess the solidarity and organic complexity of 
which Comte speaks, and that it was merely an accident of temper which made 
him repudiate the science altogether instead of translating the theory of its 
scope into his own language; certainly, nothing could harmonise better with 
the spirit of his philosophy than Professor Cairnes’s statement of the aim and 
limits of the science. ‘‘ Prevision”’ in this, as in all other branches of social 
science, only extends to proximate consequences (of which there are many good 
examples in the other essays), because every newly discovered economic doctrine 
is a fresh force, added to those of which the working is already known by 
experience, and the effect of such an addition can rarely be determined d priori. 
The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to the philosophy of the 
distinction between ‘‘ theoretical and applied” political economy. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Hetmuoxrz. Translated by 
E. Arxinsoy, Ph.D. With an Introduction by Professor TynDALIL 
London: Longmans. 1873. 

THE leading thought of these lectures is, as the author says, ‘‘ to illustrate the 

essence and the import of natural laws, and their relation to the mental activity 

of man.” In the first, ‘‘ On the relation of natural science to general science,” 
the educational value of philological, legal, or literary training is fully 
acknowledged as exercising all the intellectual faculties more impartially than 
the physical sciences do; but superior fruitfulness is claimed for the study of 
nature, because it is the discovery of real uniformities of relation which simplifies 
knowledge so as to allow of its almost indefinite increase. <A law of nature, 
which is called the explanation of a mass of facts, is only a general und precise 
formula, stating the facts as they have been discovered to be. The second 
lecture, on Goethe’s scientific researches, is an interesting attempt to trace his 
optical heresies to the same reliance on imaginative intuition which had proved 
so fruitful in botany and comparative anatomy. He was impatient of whatever 
prevented his considering the facts of vision as ultimate, and if they had been 
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so really he might have succeeded in interpreting them as well as in discerning 
the mysterious analogy which subsists between the different members of the 
same organism ;’ but even his real discoveries have to be stripped of all that 
fascinates the imagination before they become precisely significant for science. 
The chapters on the physiological causes of harmony in music and on the theory 
of vision give an account in moderate compass and intelligible form of the 
present state of knowledge on both subjects. The conclusions chiefly dwelt on 
is that our sensations, which are admitted to be in no sense copies of the real 
objects which excite them, are in their turn not resembled by the inferences 
which we naturally draw from them; all our communications with the outer 
world are made by a language of signs, possessing no natural value, and only 
interpreted by the help of experience of their conventional use. The lecture 
‘On the Interaction of Natural Forces” has been already published in English; 
that and a subsequent one on the ‘‘ Conservation of Force” treat the subject 
with special reference to the practical euthanasia of force in mechanical work, 
and discuss the problem of perpetual motion in its widest bearing on the future 
prospects of the mechanism of the universe. 


Life of Alexander v. Humboldt. Compiled by J. LOwenpene, R. AVE-LALLE- 

MANT, and ALFRED Dove. Edited by Karu Brunns. 2 yols. Translated 

by JANE and CAROLINE LassELt. Longmans, 1873. 
Ir is only in accordance with the place which Humboldt occupied during his 
life that it should take four men to write his biography, and eight to decide— 
not always fayourably—upon the value of his scientific labours. The third 
volume of the German life, containing this critical section and a bibliographical 
list of his works, has not been translated, which is almost a pity, as the earlier 
portion would probably have been differently planned if it had been intended to 
stand by itself. The chief objection to a division of labour in biography is that 
neither author feels free to consider his subject as a whole, while it is plainly 
unfair to judge the same man by different standards at various periods of his 
life. In the present case the objective accuracy and completeness of the 
narrative has been secured at the cost of a clear representation of the hero’s 
personal character. As a boy he was mischievous and good-natured; as @ 
young man he was accused, by Schiller amongst others, of ‘‘a trivial, restless, 
vanity ;” in later life he was always amiable and often generous in action, but 
to the last continued caustic in speech, and either insincere or inconsistent in 
the expression of personal feelings. Yet he was capable of strong, if not 
exactly disinterested, attachments; his friends, amongst whom his brother 
should be reckoned, were all valued primarily for the intellectual benefit he had 
derived from their society; but he never forgot or ceased to be grateful for the 
benefits he had once acknowledged. The only doubtful point is how far his 
vanity proves him to have had an amiable esteem for the opinion of his less 
eminent fellow-mortals, or how far his outward amiability was the result of a 
general contempt for human nature, such as appears in many of his epigram- 
matic speeches, and this question the biographers do not enable us to answer. 
The first volume, which is by H. Lowenberg, gives a continuous account of his 
life down to the return from South America in 1804, at the age of thirty-four ; 
and then, passing over thirteen years, which were spent in schemes of travel 
which came to nothing, describes his visit to Asiatic Russia in 1829. Asa boy 
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his abilities were ranked much below those of his brother William, but from 
the age of eighteen, when be began to study botany and mineralogy with 
enthusiasm, all who came in contact with him seem to have been as much 
struck with the extent of his precocious learning as with his zeal in acquiring 
all kinds of fresh knowledge. His family wished him to study finance and the 
technology of manufactures, with a view to entering the service of the govern- 
ment; accordingly at nineteen we find him writing on the weaving-loom of 
the ancients, and investigating the linen cloth used for enveloping mummies. 
This was followed by a pamphlet on the aqueous origin of basalt, a journey to 
England in company with the famous traveller, George Forster, and a few 
months of study at the School of Commerce at Hamburg, and at the School of 
Mines at Freiberg. There is scarcely any passage in his life more wonderful 
than his four years of official activity between 1792 and 1796. He was first 
employed to report upon the mines of Franconia, and his achievements in 
surveying, organising, economising, and reforming, while scarcely credible of a 
youth of twenty-two, yet left time for the prosecution of his botanical studies 
and experiments on nervous excitability. It was not till 1799 that he was able 
to indulge all ‘his tastes and ambitions at once by a scientific voyage of 
discovery in America. This is the most familiar period of his life, but as his 
published works contain comparatively few personal details, the information 
here given on the authority of journals and letters is partly new as well as 
generally interesting. In the second volume the biographical interest decidedly 
flags. The period of his stay in Paris, from 1808 to 1826, is the most meagre, 
especially when it is considered that Humboldt was in close and friendly rela- 
tion with all the leaders of Parisian thought during a time of great intellectual 
activity and social animation. The account of his life at Berlin between 1827 
and 1859 is more ample, but there is little to record except his relations with 
the Prussian Court, the publication of his works, and his intercourse with 
foreign admirers of all degrees. In the absence of incident, fuller extracts 
from his correspondence might have been welcome, especially as that alone 
gives us any idea of the wide variety of subjects which had felt his influence 
at some time or other acting through students scattered over the inhabited 
earth. The biographers are inclined to regard the importance of his writings 
as chiefly historical or representative, the ‘‘ Cosmos,” for instance, showing the 
high-water mark of the physical and natural sciences before 1845, when the 
first volume appeared; but there is something incongruous in selecting the 
possessor of nearly universal talents to serve as the ‘‘ representative man” of 
an age which invented specialists. If his original contributions to science 
seem not to secure him the consideration to which he is entitled, his character 
as something more than a man of talent may still be saved. With him the 
power of acquiring knowledge certainly assumed the proportions of genius. 


Life and Letters of James David Forbes, F.2.S. By Joun CAMPBELL SHARP, 
LL.D., Peter Gururie Tait, M.A., and A. ApAms Rertiy, F.R.G:S. 
Macmillan. 1873. 

JAMES ForBES was born in 1809. In 1826 he began to send anonymous com- 

munications to Sir David Brewster’s Philosophical Journal, which were printed 

with commendation. In 1832 he was elected Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, though Sir David Brewster was a competitor. 

In 1859 he was compelled by ill-health to resign his professorship, and became 
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Principal of the United College in the University of St. Andrew's. A life in 
which these are the only events need not be told at much length, and the 
extracts from journals and private letters which make the bulk of the memoir 
might have been written, so faras we can see, by any amiable, sensitive, and 
conscientious man. The section for which Mr. Adams Reilly is responsible, and 
which is devoted to Forbes’s tours in the Pyrennees, Switzerland, and Norway, 
is the most readable, but naturally the best of what he had to say was made 
use of at the time in his book of ‘‘ Travels through the Alps,” and ‘‘ Norway 
and its Glaciers,” and has long ceased to be new. Professor Tait’s account of 
Forbes’s scientific work is in great part taken up with controversy relating to 
the value of his contributions to the true theory of glacier structure and 
movement, and to his claims of priority as a discoverer. It seems to be proved 
that the so-called ‘‘ viscous theory” of glaciers was first clearly conceived 
and enunciated by him, as he was certainly the first to verify his conjectures by 
careful experiment ; but he never denied that Bishop Rendu had preceded him 
in a general feeling of the true state of the case. On the other hand, in his 
quarrel with Agassiz about the veined structure of the ice of glaciers, he seems 
to have had an unworthy desire to monopolize the fruit of an observation which 
was open to every one as soon as he had led them to make it. A strong feeling 
for justice in the abstract, and an unusually keen sense of injustice towards 
himself, seem to have led him into more scientific quarrels than fall to the share 
of many less honourable and amiable men. There is no dispute as to the value 
of his experiments on the polarization of heat made in 1834, which completed 
the proof of the identity of thermal and luminous radiation. . 


Madonna’s Child. By AtFRED Austin. Blackwood. 1873. 


A PoET who is, as Rousseau puts it, “‘ plus content de soi que de sa for- 
tune,” has two remedies against popular indifference to choose between. The 
same degree of merit—and it may be doubted whether high ambition is ever 
quite disassociated from merit—will secure the same amount of attention in the 
service of fashion, or of the reaction against the extravagance of prevailing 
fashions. Mr. Austin’s former publications have shown him to prefer the 
latter course, which has this to recommend it, that imitation of an established 
classic like Byron reminds us directly of a good model, while the lesser adher- 
ents of a new school of writing are apt to echo each other’s echoes of the 
common original, who may still be heard in person. ‘‘ Madonna’s Child” is 
written in regular decasyllabic eight-lined stanzas, and only an occasional 
double rhyme or termination suggestive of bathos interferes with a quite 
eighteenth-century air of serious correctness. Madonna’s Child is a pious 
orphan girl, who spends her days in gathering flowers to decorate the Virgin’s 
shrine, and one day, while so engaged, accepts the assistance of a stranger, 
Godfrid by name, whose sedulous attendance at her favourite chapel she had 
interpreted as a token of zeal for things heavenly, not of admiration for her 
earthly self. The hero proves, however, to be an unbeliever, who, to the 
undoing of all his heroic capabilities, has fallen upon evil days, ‘‘ empty of 
worthy purpose.” Perhaps the reason that the account of his state of mind 
does not appeal very strongly to our sympathies is, that his failure to find a 
worthier purpose for his own days than lovemaking in Italy is scarcely typical 
of any actual tendency, as most of those who believe the spirit of the age in 
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which they live to be an evil spirit also believe in the efficiency of some parti- 
cular form of exorcism for'it. There is much pleasant writing, but none of 
the logic of passion, in the poem as it proceeds to describe how Olympia leads 
her lover on pilgrimage to be converted at Milan Cathedral, and how even her 
intercession leayes him reluctantly impenitent at last. In the preface (which 
is unnecessarily combative and arrogant) it is said that this episode will be 
included in a more comprehensive scheme, treating ‘‘The Human Tragedy ;” 
but taken by itself, the tragic element is exactly that which is least apparent. 
The conflict between faith and scepticism, or between the affections and fidelity 
to speculative convictions of either shade certainly has its tragic aspects; but 
there is more vigour than warmth in Mr. Austin’s treatment of the old motive. 


Memoir of the Life of David Cox. By N. Neat Sotty. Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs from Drawings by the Author’s own hand. Chapman and Hall. 
WE gather from this memoir that David Cox gained more by his experience as 
a scene-painter than asa drawing-master ; that he had the habit of reproducing 
from memory any picture that struck his fancy ; and that he had a particular 
affection for hollyhocks, docks, and other large-leaved plants, such as are 
useful for foregrounds, and cultivated nothing else in his garden at Harborne, 
near Birmingham. That he discovered Bettws-y-Coed, and painted a signboard 
for the Royal Oak in that village when already ripe in years and honours, is 
well known. The illustrations to this volume include specimens of his best 
work, such as the ‘“‘ Welsh Funeral ”’ and ‘‘ Beeston Castle,” but in some, like 
the ‘‘ Broom Gatherers,” or ‘‘ Stormy Weather,” the shadows are too black to 
photograph well. A very early drawing of Kenilworth Castle, with a flock of 
sheep winding under trees, is interesting as showing promise of the artist’s later 
power of seizing the spirit of a scene asa whole. The coup d’wil is effective, in 
spite of the complete woodenness of the treatment. A catalogue raisonnée of 


Cox’s works, with the names of their present owners, completes the mono- 
graph. 


Slave Catching inthe Indian Ocean: a Recordof Naval Experience. 
Cotoms, R.N. Longmans. 1873. 


Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern Coast of Africa. By 
CapTain G. L. Suttivan, R.N. Sampson Low. 1873. 


By CaPpTarn 


THESE two books control and supplement each other. While Captain Sullivan 
gives a vivid description of the horrors of the East African slave-trade, Captain 
Colomb shows it to be an inevitable consequence of the undeveloped civilisation 
of both Negroes and Arabs, and argues, therefore, against estimating the 
sufferings of the victims or the moral guilt of the oppressors by standards 
that would be applicable to Europeans similarly placed. Both agree that the 
slave, when released, should be in some way provided for by authority. Of the 
two, perhaps ‘‘Slave Catching” is rather the most instructive, and ‘‘ Dhow 


Chasing” rather the most likely to interest, but either may be read with 
profit. 


Epiru Srcox. 











